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News 7&10 


The universal censor 


Russia 


No: Stalin hasn’t given in. There are 
ways 
of dealing with death, he reckons. 


Out e the Mausoleum surely it was 
im 
we fetched? 

But how are we to fetch 

the Stalin out of Stalin’s successors? 

Some of his heirs trim roses in retire- 

ment, 
yet secretly trust 
such retirement is temporary. 


(From Stalin's Heirs, a poem by Yevgeny 
Yevtushenko.)* 


With Andrei Sinyavsky and Yuli Daniel 
sentenced to years of hard labour for 
publishing allegedly anti-Soviet works in 
the West, Stalin’s heirs would seem to 
have resumed control in the Soviet 
Union. 


The severity of the sentences, the semi- 
secrecy of the trial, the prejudging of 
the writers by the press, the exclusion 
of the Russian people either from judg- 
ing the offending works for themselves 
or hearing the court evidence which 
led to the convictions, the distorted 
reports on the trial given in the Soviet 


*Translated by Edwin Morgan in the 
literary quarterly, “Stand,” Volume 7, 
bes 2, available from Housmans, 
3 6d. é 


press - all of this makes up a very bleak 
picture of present-day Russia. 


Mr John Gollan, general secretary of 
the Communist Party of Great Britain, 
pointed out last Monday night after. the 
court’s verdict was announced: 


“The handling of this affair has done 
a greater disservice to the Soviet 
Union than have the words of Sinyav- 
sky and Daniel, which in any case were 
not widely known in Britain until they 
were given prominence by the Soviet 
press attacks on them. Many who wish 
the Soviet Union well .. . will look on 
this episode and its consequences with 
deep concern.” 


Despite the harsh treatment given the 
two writers, however, we should not 
too readily accept every criticism coming 
out of Russia. The arch anti-Soviet, 
Valeriy Tarsis, who arrived in Britain 
last week, has it that Russia has be- 
come completely fascist. However, al- 
though he makes his criticisms with 
great confidence, he has not convinced 
as a reliable critic. At a press conference 
last week, he reversed his opinion on 
Daniel and Sinyavsky, whom he had 
attacked some time earlier. The reason 
he gave for this about-face - that an 
attack on him, supposedly by Sinyavsky, 
was a provocation by the Soviet police - 
did not sound entirely convincing. During 
the trial, he made a confident prediction 
about the sentences the writers would 
receive. He claimed to have completely 
reliable “inside” evidence for this. His 


predictions proved to be wrong. It would 
possibly be wiser not to accept too 
readily everything Mr Tarsis has to say 
on the subject of Russia’s supposed 
fascism. 


Associated Press reports during the trial 
showed that the people waiting outside 
the court talked much more freely and 
critically than they would ever have 
dared do in Stalin’s day. Poets like 
Yevtushenko and Voznesensky have got 
away with sharp and open criticisms of 
Russia in their work. 


It could be argued, though, that the 
two poets have a talent for “ playing it 
cool” which has kept them out of too 
much trouble so far. And there remains 
the sad fact that the Russian people 
spoke freely outside the court. If Stalin 
has not yet reawakened he must at least 
be stirring in his sleep. 


Rhodesia 


In Rhodesia last week, the Smith govern- 
ment passed censorship laws aimed at 
giving the government complete control 
of the newspapers. Newspaper censorship 
has been going on in Rhodesia since UDI. 
The newspapers have protested by pub- 
lishing blank spaces where material has 
been censored, and carrying a panel on 
the front page stating that all material 
had been subjected to government cen- 
sorship. Under the new law, any editor 
who does this can be fined £500 and 
sent to prison for two years. The censors 
also have the powers to alter news stories 
or switch them from page to page. 


Since the passing of the new laws, how- 
ever, the independent Rhodesian news- 
Papers have continued to publish with 
blank spaces showing where there has 
been censorship, and to carry a state- 
ment saying that the paper has been 
censored. 


The newspapers concerned - the Rhodesia 
Herald, the Bulawayo Chronicle and the 
Sunday Mail, all of which belong to the 
same group - were continuing with their 
defiant policy when Peace News went to 
press. In doing this, the editors and 
owners of the paper are displaying a 
courage similar to that of Laurence 
panies of the Rand Daily Mail in South 
rica. 


Dr Ahorn Palley, the Rhodesian Inde- 
pendent Opposition MP, pointed out 
when the new laws were announced: 


“From the moment these regulations 
are applied publications in this coun- 
try will be of no value whatever and 
carry no weight. But what the gov- 
ernment does not realise is that they 
will be suspect because of this.” 


Smith’s tough laws against the indepen. 
dent newspapers could be the seeds of 
his government’s undoing. 

Sinyavsky and Daniel 

on trial in Moscow 


America 


There are at the moment no “ big” cen- 
sorship cases making the news, but there 
is plenty of censorship, direct and less 
direct. The case of the poet and pub- 
lisher, Ed Sanders, should attract a deal 
of publicity in the near future. At the 
moment, he is trying to raise money to 
defend himself against a charge of being 
in possession of obscene material. This 
could be an extremely interesting case 
because Sanders maintains that there is 
a link between the “ obscenity” in his 
publications and the political situation 
in America. He sees a connection be- 
tween the US Vietnam policy and the 
amount of sexual inhibition and frustra- 
tion in America - and he is outspoken 
enough to say so in court. 


Whatever the rights and wrongs of San- 
der’s views, the Vietnam situation is hav. 
ing an adverse effect on freedom of 
expression in America. At the moment, 
Staughton Lynd, a Quaker who went on 
a peace mission to Hanoi, has had his 
passport withdrawn. Julian Bond, a 
Negro civil rights worker who has been 
very critical of US foreign policy, has 
been refused a seat on the Georgia legis- 
lature precisely because of his views on 
foreign policy. This is perhaps a more 
subtle censorship than the Smith brand, 
but it is censorship nonetheless. 


The struggle for free speech on the 
university campuses is still going on. The 
Free Speech Movement at the University 
of California, Berkeley, attracted much 
notice, but it is not the only student 
movement of its kind in the States by 
any means. A Free Student Federation 
has been formed at Ohio State University 
to try and break down the rule which 
bans Communists and individuals who 
plead the Fifth Amendment from speak- 
ing at the university. Similar laws exist 
on many other uhiversity campuses in 
America, and similar student groups are 
growing up to fight them. Further, many 
student groups have been formed to give 


continued on page 4 


As we went to press it was ru- 
moured that the government is to 
buy 50 American F111A: bombers, 
at a cost of £150 million. It is re- 
ported that Britain hopes to sell 
enough arms to America by 1970 
to acquire the foreign exchange 
with which to pay for their bomb- 
ers. 


We urge all our readers to press 
their MPs to oppose this purchase, 
and the military commitment in 
Asia which the planes are designed 
to fulfil. 
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Peace News and Rhodesia 


The most important factor for Peace 
News, which has got pushed into the 
background somewhat in the present 
crisis, is the need for its readers not 
only to buy it but also to sell it. There 
are hundreds of sellers of Communist 
Party literature to every one selling 
Peace News. During and after the war 
I belonged to a left wing group which 
produced a paper in a loft over a garage; 
the total membership was about a hun- 
dred. We sold roughly the same number 
as Peace News’ weekly circulation, 
mostly at factory and dock gates, in 
trade union branches, Hyde Park and its 
equivalent in provincial towns, by can- 
vassing workers’ flats and housing es- 
tates. We most of us worked long hours 
in industry and we gave up our precious 
spare time to sell our paper because 
we believed it said things which were 
vital for the future of the human race. 
We don’t feel this about Peace News, 
evidently. Why? 


I can only speak for myself, but I think 
my feelings may be shared by many 
readers and potential readers of Peace 
News, not only in Britain but among the 
masses of Africa, Asia and South Ameri- 
ca who are bearing the brunt of violence 
in the world today. 


We do not want violence, but we agree 


with Gandhi when he said that it is 
better to resist oppression violently than 
not to resist at all. Peace News is con- 
cerned about the evil in the world; but 
if we are going to play any role in 
converting the revolutionary masses of 
the have-not countries to non-violence, 
we must do something to oppose evil 
effectively, in ourselves and in our own 
economic social system. 


So far Peace News has not done this. 
It has not come out unequivocally on the 
side of the oppressed against the forces 
of world capitalism which are exploiting 
them and which are the main cause of 
violence in the world. 


I don’t think a reader in Africa or Asia 
would feel that Peace News understands 
his problems or can help in solving 
them. To give one example - the Peace 
News line on Rhodesia - the Africans 
believe that the British Labour govern. 
ment is hand in glove with world im- 
perialism behind the Smith regime. The 
following is quoted from the organ of 
the All-African Trade Union Federation 
(October 1965): 
“The illegal declaration of indepen- 
dence by the white racists ... is a 
culmination of a carefully worked 
out plot by the forces of imperialism, 
colonialism and neo-colonialism to turn 
the whole area of Southern Africa into 
an area of white minority domination 
... The announcement by the British 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


Staughton Lynd is one of those Quaker 
combinations of intellectual acumen, a 
finely developed sense of moral percep- 
tion, and considerable personal courage. 
When I stayed with him in the USA he 
was teaching in the . predominantly 
Negro Spellman College in Atlanta 
where, for some reason, his quarters 
were above the college infirmary. Fam- 
ily meals, which always began with 
“grace,” were invariably accompanied by 
intensely serious conversation from the 
adults with boisterous contributions from 
the young children. On one occasion he 
declared that US society showed greater 
signs of decadence than were even mani- 
fested in ancient Rome, a remark I 
found cause to ponder frequently in my 
journeyings in the US, 


The confiscation of Staughton Lynd's 
Passport in consequence of his peace 
mission to North Vietnam (for which 
he received the customary accolade. of 
sneers from Time) is yet another indica- 
tion of the endemic insolence with which 
modern governments are increasingly 
afflicted. Possibly a case could be made 
out for a community’s right to insist on 
refusing admission to people {t may not 
wish to admit. But for any. government 
to assume it has the power to deter- 
mine which parts of the world its citizens 
may or may not visit is a form of npre- 
sumption which comes dangerously clase 
to making nonsense of the whole _con- 
cept of the liberty of the subject. 
a * 


* 


Suddenly London is full of an extra 
dazzle of excitement as charter planes 
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from Germany, with full payloads, fly in 
to swell the crowds at two of the most 
stupendous exhibitions 1 can ever re- 
call attending. ‘Trying to get in at the 
Tate for the Gauguin Exhibition was like 
joining a rugger scrum, and after a sur- 
feit of the tempestuous power of his 
South Sea Island colours, which left me 
wondering if his whole life had not been 
passed in some kind of heat stroke, I 
sought the succour of the tearoom. I 
didn’t get it because the queue was too 
long, but its bare walls left me mar- 
velling at the curiously prissy idea we 
English have that art {s somehow separ- 
ate from ordinary life. Bare walls ad- 
jacent to cellars packed with master- 
pieces that rarely see daylight! Why 
not put the tea tables upstairs? 


If your sight is long or short, even if 
you see things double, or only in half 
light, so long as you are not quite quite 
colour blind yox must visit the Bonnard 
exhibition at Burlington House. A body 
in a bath sounds prosaic, and even sinis- 
ter enough, but Bonnard makes it a 
ballet dance of colour on canvas, colour 
so fresh and gay, so full of light and 
subtle balance that you begin to feel 
as you wander from one room to another 
crowded with these shimmering miracles, 
he lived and worked in the morning of 
the world. 


* * 


Some people shout “ Bastard ”’ or “ Fas- 
cist’ at the mere sight of a policeman, 
as though the mechanistic crudities of 
Pavlovian psychology were, after all, 
more adequate concepts than the subtle- 
ties of Freud. But in my frequent deal- 
ings with our cops I have generally found 
them, the Challenor case notwithstand- 
ing, courteous, restrained and decent to 
a degree. This was confirmed for me 
again at the Vietnam demonstration at 
the House of Commons last week. I know 
there is a theory that police should not 
exist at all, but in an imperfect world 


it is just as well the run of them here. 


should not be bullies, thugs or social 
misfits. On. another occasion, a close 
French acquaintance of mine was almost 
speechless with astonishment when a 
policeman escorting an anti-war torch. 
light procession through the West. End 
helped her to light her torch. “In 


France!” she said, ‘he would have 
hit me on the head with it.” 
* * * 


What an extraordinary revival the bow- 
ler hat has had. During the Nazi in- 
terruption of what people rather quaintly 
used to call ‘ peace” it seemed to dis- 
aepene An undertaker might wear one 
off duty, and sometimes a piano tuner 
might turn up in one, complete with 
creaking boots and butterfly collar as 
though the dear Queen had not yet fol- 
lowed her darling Albert to her rest. 
But now, clearly, nobody who wants to 
be anybody in the city, which lets out 
a lot of us of course, seems able to 
dispense with one. Odd too, how they 
50 often seem to go with jug ears. 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


Letters to 
the Editor 


government that they would not use 
force to prevent the illegal seizure of 
independence by Ian Smith. . . is clear 
proof of the complicity of the British 
government in this plot .. aa 


This is not something cooked up by 
Communists - it has been confirmed 
by an Anglican Bishop in Rhodesia who 
cannot be suspected of Communist sym- 
pathies. This is what Africans really 
think about Wilson and his government. 
Any of them reading the front page 
editorial of Peace News on December 10 
would have thought that the British 
peace movement was also in the plot, or 
else a dupe of world imperialism. I refer 
to the article headed “ Wilson’s Dilem- 
ma and Ours,” from which I briefly 
quote: 
“ .. is there a pacifist solution? ... 
we have to answer ‘No.’ That is to 
say there is only a theoretical answer 
. .. there is no party in the dispute 
which is ready and able to exercise 
non-violent power . . . Hence Wilson’s 
dilemma... is also ours.” 
The alternative posed here is between 
armed intervention and the present poli- 
cy of half-hearted sanctions - but it is 
not a true alternative. Wilson as leader 
of the Labour Party has the authority to 
call on all trade union members (who are 
the bulk of the membership of the La- 
bour Party) to refuse to handle goods 
and services (communications, planes, 
ships etc) to or from Rhodesia; and 
through the international connections 
of the TUC to demand that trade 
unionists throughout the world do like- 
wise. This would be an effective method 
of bringing down Smith - he didn’t do it, 
nor did he, as far as I know, give any 
help or encouragement to the Africans 
who came out on strike against the 
Smith regime. He did not do it because 
he is not only leader of the Labour 
Party but also head of a government 
which is the executive organ of the 
British capitalist class, whose interests 
are linked with the whole network of 
capitalist exploitation and oppression 
throughout the world. 
This is the motive behind the war in 
Vietnam - the desire to maintain a privi- 
leged position - to enjoy most of the 
wealth of the world at the expense of 
the vast majority. To prevent the devel- 
opment of planned economies which 
could give the masses enough to eat, 
but would cut down the profits of inter- 
national capital and alter the balance of 
power in the world in favour of the 
non-capitalist countries. 
Capitalism is essentially a violent way 
of life; its motive force is greed and a 
desire for individual gain. We cannot 
hope to cut any ice with ideas of non- 
violence among the exploited masses who 
are its main victims unless we show 
them that we can take non-violent action 
ourselves against our own Capitalist 
class. 
Anne Vogel, 
14 The Crescent, London N.1I1. 


The editor comments: We agree with 
Anne Vogel that we need to show how 
non-violent action can work against the 
evils in our own economic and_ social 
system, All. the more pity that she has 
misunderstood. us on Rhodesia. True, 
we do not think that Wilson is hand in 
glove with Smith (this would hardly be 
the most effective way of ensuring neo- 
colonial penetration of the area); but 
we have criticised the British govern- 
ment (see, for instance, our issues of 
November 5 and 19, 1965) for conceding 
too much in its effort to compromise with 
Smith. As for the December 10 editorial, 
although -Wilson failed to enlist the sup- 
port of trade unionists for a complete 
boycott of Rhodesia, it is not certain that 
this would have been as effective a way: 
of bringing Smith down as Anne Vogel 
suggests. Nor does this idea get to the 
central point of our argument, which 
was that we could not make any practical 
proposals for exercising mnon-violent 
power in Rhodesia at a time when many 
liberal and left-wing people in Britain 
were Calling for the use of armed force. 
Why does this confession of the peace 
movement’s weakness make us imperial- 
ist plotters or dupes? 


ILP candidate 


Many of your readers may not know 
that the Independent Labour Party is 
contesting the Leyton constituency in 
the next. election. One of the strongest 
planks in our platform will be the anti- 


war, anti-militarist case, and we would 
welcome any help which readers of 
Peace News would be able to give. 
The campaigning has started, and we 
have plans for meetings and leafleting 
in the weeks ahead. In view of the pos- 
sibility of an early general election, we 
shall need all the help we can get. Please 
contact our organiser if you can help: 
George Gowler, 21 Barbanel House, 
Cephas Street, London E.1. 

Bill Hanley, 

Prospective ILP candidate for Leyton. 


A pacifist government ? 


Laurens Otter (February 11) asks why 
I think it possible in about 20 years to 
get a government into power which 
would renounce nuclear weapons and 
alliances, and rely wholly or mainly on 
non-violent resistance in the fairly un- 
likely event of our being occupied. 

I think so because there is a strong case 
for this policy on the grounds of both 
morality and expediency, and because 


many people already support it. The: 


Gallup Poll regularly shows about 35% 
in favour of nuclear disarmament. I my- 
self discovered in the late 1950s that 
25% of the Tory voters in this district 
are in favour of it. Anyone with a wide 
circle of friends can easily confirm that 
support for nuclear disarmament exists 
in people of all ages and in all political 
parties. The tragedy is that these people 
are in effect disfranchised and leaderless, 
because most of the people who are 
active in the peace movement will do 
anything except take the next practical 
step towards peace. 

We should have to keep a small army 
to maintain internal order in case of 
any Situation arising with which the 
police could not cope. It might never be 
used, but I do not think most people 
would feel secure without it at present. 
I think the armament manufacturers and 
the military would oppose disarmament, 
but their opposition would be more likely 
to take the form of continuing the cun- 
ning propaganda they have already done 
so effectively than of disobeying laws 
that had actually been passed. 

Perhaps I have done wrong in signing 
up as a pacifist. 

Jane Darroch, 

9 Falcon Gardens, Edinburgh 10. 


Submerged 


A reader who sent a contribution to 
the Peace News fund expressed the faint 
hope that this would be the last appeal 
for money. At that moment, submerged 
as I was under a sea of letters and re- 
ceipts and envelopes, I agreed whole 
heartedly with him, and if I had pos- 
sessed £10,000 I would have given it to 
the fund so that I could throw away 
all the paperwork that receiving money 
involves. 
But then I corrected my distorted per- 
sectives. [ am an incompetent treasurer 
anyway. What I saw in the response to 
the appeal was not money and paper 
and more work for somebody, but the 
concern of so many people that. Peace 
News should survive its crisis. Some said 
they never read the paper. Some read 
some of it and disliked the remainder. 
Others read it all and liked it. Some 
sent large sums, others small but sacri- 
ficial ones. And I thought that so much 
goodwill should of itself guarantee a 
paper free of appeals for money, free of 
deht, and free of anxiety for the future. 
It is not for the treasurer to say how 
this can be achieved.:But anybody who 
read the letters from our well-wishers 
would realise it could be done, 
I dislike appeals - from both ends. But 
Tam grateful for what this. one has 
taught me. Thank you. 

MERFYN TURNER. 
Please help us distribute our appeal 
letter; copies are available from Peace 
News. Bankers’ order forms are also 
available. 


total since Jan 21,1966. 
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we still need £4603 by March 31 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
to Peace News Ltd) to Merfyn Turner, 
‘5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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Frank Allaun 


‘It should be shown 
on television’ 


That child whose eyeballs melted from 
the heat of the distant H-bomb explosion 
might by my child. Millions of youngsters 
may die after years of hopeless linger- 
ing agony from radioactive sickness. It’s 
a 50-50 chance. 


It was with these thoughts searing my 
mind that I left the National Film 
Theatre after seeing The War Game. It 
greatly strengthened my resolve to do 
my utmost to help stop the third world 
war. Is it not reasonable to assume that 
millions of others would be similarly 
stirred - if given the chance to see the 
film? 

With all the publicity the controversy 
over its non-showing on TV has provided, 
if The War Game is now released, it 
will be switched on in millions of homes. 
Supposing 15 million people watched it 
on their sets... 


One calculable immediate effect would 
be to give a tremendous impetus to the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. For 
it would alert the instinct for human 
survival. If the threat to the species is 
showed under people’s noses the re- 
sponse will come. 
I think that the Establishment stopped 
the teleyising of The War Game: 
1. Precisely because it is so effective as 
to cause a serious opposition to our 
_foreign and “ defence ” poticies. 
2. Because it is horrifying - thovch 
certainly not so horrifying as war it- 
self. If it were shown late at night 
with a warning that it is unsuitable for 
children, this objection could be over- 
come. 
3. Because it shows the futility of civi} 
defence to deal with nuclear war. I 
think many. of the honest men and 
women working devotedly for CD 
would be induced to switch their 
efforts to preventing a war. 
The film, of course, is propaganda, as 
is the Bible, All Quiet on the Western 
Front. or The Grapes of Wrath. So 


there’s nothing wrong in that. And it 
is propaganda of a brilliant order. 

The events are related to us as they 
would be on television if a world war 
situation did begin to develop. We hear 
the commentator reporting the escala- 
tion of the fighting, from the advance of 
troops in Vietnam, to riots at Check- 
point Charlie in Berlin, to the use of 
the first tactical nuclear bombs, to the 
delivery of the H-bomb missiles. 

The photography of the riot scenes is 
jerky and ill-focused (just like those 
pictures we have seen of Selma and 
Los Angeles). The interviews with the 
man and woman in the street, who are 
asked “Should we hit back?” are in 
the now familiar television style. The 
reaction of the civilian population is 
realistically handled. Peter Watkins, the 
director, has done a powerful job. 

One minor criticism: instead of quot- 
Ing the inanities of the Vatican and 
other Church leaders it would have been 
more effective if some reference had 
been made instead to their valiant efforts 
in recent months. (Maybe the film was 
completed before the Pope’s peace ini- 
tiatives.) 

It is good that Tom Driberg and 42 other 
MPs have tabled an early day motion in 
the House of Commons considering that 
the programme “should be shown as 
widely as possible, both on its merit as 
an outstanding example of British film 
production and as part of the officially 
approved process of educating the public 
in the realities of nuclear war; and that, 
in addition to British audiences, it 
should also be made available for show- 
ing in countries whose governments 
possess or are contemplating the posses- 
sion of nuclear weapons.” 

Some people wish the film to be shown 
in the cinemas. Whilst I support that, 
I feel that the real mass audience today 
is provided by TV. It is on television, 
for which the film was intended, that 
it should be shown, _ 


Peter Watkins directs 
a scene in 
‘The War Game’ 


Bob Overy 
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Press reactions to 
‘The War Game’ 


Not one of the journalists invited by the 
BBC to a private showing of The War 
Game said afterwards that he should 
not have been allowed to see it. Ken- 
neth Adam, head of BBC-TV, made a 
virtually unprecedented appearance on 
the BBC Light Programme’s “ Any 
Answers” to counteract almost unani- 
mous criticism of the ban. Mr Adam 
said that he had seen the film and, be- 
lieve him, it really was too terrible to 
be shown on television; he said the 
same thing at last week’s private show- 
ing. Mr Adam has now seen the film at 
least twice. The War Game is essentially 
a film that other people should not be 
allowed to see. 


Is the film biased in favour of CND? 

‘‘ What producer Peter Watkins has made 
here is not a film about the bomb, but 
a plea to ban it. It is a powerful plea, 
that employs every trick in the book, 
but it is about as dispassionate as a party 
political broadcast in aid of the Cam- 
paign for Nuclear Disarmament.” - Peter 
Bostock in the Daily Sketch. 


“This monstrous misrepresentation so 
accurately mirrors the claims of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament that 
it is a mystery to me how the BBC 
was induced to put up £10,000 to make 
the fiim which could more accurately 
be called The CND Game.” - Chapman 
Pincher in the Daily Express. 


Is The War Game factually inaccurate? 
“Tt is hard to argue with Mr Watkins’ 
appalling predictions. Nobody can accuse 
him of exaggerating the effects of nu- 
clear war.” - Jack Lucas in the Sun. 


“Perhaps the story told in the film is 
somewhat exaggerated - but it is almost 
a quibble to mention it. It is entirely 
realistic to assume that 150 one-megaton 
bombs would be fired by the Russians 
against Britain in a European war... 
One hopes that British bobbies in their 
helmets would not execute looters by 
firing squad. But can anyone seriously 
doubt that they would have to pistol the 
more savagely burnt casualties?” - Angus 
Macpherson in the Daily Mail. 

Is the film horrific? 

“The film ... is so super-horrific that 
it could not possibly be shown on tele- 
vision.” - Chapman Pincher. 

“The most horrifying film ever made 
for public performance .. .” - Editorial 
in Daily Mail. 

Fe) this forty-five-minutes horror 
film .. .” - The Inside Page in the 
Daily Mirvor. 

“Yt is NOT. It is horrible. War is horri- 
ble. Nuclear war is the most horrible 
of all. But this film is NOT HORRIFIC.” 
- Eric Wright in the Sunday Citizen. 
“We've seen ... worse things - real 
radiation burns, real starvation, real 
killings - all on television.” - Adrian 
Mitchell in the Sunday Times. 

The general consensus seemed to be that 
the film is factually accurate, horrifying 
and biased in favour of CND. 

“ . . . a clever sermon that preaches 
alarm and despondency and equates sur- 
vival with the need to ban the bomb.” 
- Peter Bostock. 

If this is so does it invalidate it as 
a documentary? 

“The Conservative MP ... Mr Hugh 
Fraser criticised the film because he 
thought it put over an unbalanced CND 
view and it failed as a documentary 
because the other side was not given.” - 
Jean Stead in the Guardian. 

“The film is said to be a ‘ documentary,’ 
and can reasonably be thus called in its 
depiction of the inevitable killing, suf- 
fering and disintegration. But it has its 
slant .. . Possibly nobody could produce 
a wholly objective film on this subject. 
What documentary film would satisfy 
those who, like ourselves, hope that nu- 
clear force may be controlled by agree- 
ment and mutual inspection, but believe 


that meanwhile the awful duty to pre 
serve the counter-deterrent remains?” - 
Editorial in the Daily Telegraph. 


“Tt speaks out. It doesn’t cancel itself 
with a balanced discussion panel or a 
neutral point of view. Every documen- 
tary worth a damn has a point of view.” 
- Adrian Mitchell. 


“Tt disturbed me for hours - but it has 
made me THINK for days. This, as the 
Daily Mail Defence Correspondent Angus 
Macpherson admitted, is his daily jargon 
come to life.” - Eric Wright. 


“Tt’s often a chastening experience to 
see theories put into practice ... Against 
(the thermo-nuclear jargon) the film 
puts the realities of a charred, hairless, 
human face - a bucketful of wedding 
rings .. . The unreality of discussions 
on nuclear war - the somehow academic 
quality of euphemisms like ‘ taking out’ 
Leningrad or ‘exchanging populations’ 
(both authentic Pentagonese) . is surely 
not an accident, but a defence mechan- 
ism.” - Angus Macpherson. 
If the film is not invalid as a docu- 
mentary and is not to be objected to 
solely because it is horrible, why do the 
defence correspondents agree that it 
should not be shown? 
*In a sense we cannot believe in such 
a film, as the event it depicts means that 
the counter-deterrent has failed; and 
it cannot fail unless it has ceased to be 
credible.” - The Daily Telegraph. 
“The film is at its weakest for me, at 
its most crucial point - the point at 
which nuclear weapons are fired for the 
first time.” - Angus Macpherson. 
“By comment and quotations as angled 
as the title, the impression is conveyed 
that the RAF’s nuclear weapons are the 
result of some conspiracy against the 
British people.” - Chapman Pincher. 
“The failure of The War Game is that 
. it fails to understand the reality 
of nuclear warfare ... Nuclear warfare 
is deterrent warfare ... Britain and Mr 
Watkins’ Rochester are protected by 
that deterrence.” - David Divine in the 
Sunday Times. 
These gentlemen believe the deterrent 
cannot fail. They are biased against a 
valid documentary which rests on the 
assumption that it has failed. The follow- 
ing tends to confirm this: 
“Through the democratic process, this 
country has accepted the logic of the 
deterrent . . . The system will break 
down only if the deterrent loses credi- 
bility. One reaction to the film must be 
to stir up emotions which will swamp 
reason. However few people .. . chicken 
out... the effect will be a proportionate 
loss of credibility. In fact, Mr Watkins 
. . . increases the likelihood of those 
events which he so ingeniously conjures 
for us on the silver screen.” - Auberon 
Waugh in the Sun. 
If more people join the anti-war move- 
ment as a result of Mr Watkins’ film, 
the chances wot war will be, increased. . 


eer Watkins told Peace News on Mon- 
ay: 
“J don’t think the thing is really fin- 
ished yet .. . It must be quite obvious 
why I made the film, but my. concern 
is Just to have it shown. There's a genu- 
inely arguable point about it. being 
shown on TV, but no question at all 
about showing it in cinemas - and I 
mean chain cinemas, not art houses. One 
can only wait and see; I’ have to re- 
consider whether to make it again. I 
don’t want to - I’m very tired of the 
film - but I did make it to be seen.” 

In the Sunday Times on February 13, 
it was reported that Mr Watkins was 
considering making the film’ again, for 
public showing in the commercial cine. 
ma. He had’ discussed’ the idea with 
Albert Finney’s production ‘ company, 


Memorial’ Enterprises. ; 
Whifics SSfeed Toon 
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EDITORIALS 


Sabotage and non-violence 


The London Committee of 100 came to a 
wise decision last Sunday when it re- 
jected a policy of support for acts of 
sabotage against American military es- 
tablishments. The discussion on the pro- 
posal and counter-proposal was an inter- 
esting blend of principled and practical 
argument; it is reported on page 10, 
but some further comment is necessary. 


Many people will sympathise with the 
argument that peace activists are frus- 
trated: they want to do more to end 
the war in Vietnam, but nothing they 
do seems to have any effect. This feeling 
appears to be at the root of the sabotage 
proposal; but is it anything but an 
illusion to think that sabotage against 
etary bases could have any greater 
effect? 


A sabotage campaign, conducted by small 
groups, would have very little effect on 
the might of the American military 
machine unless there were a very large 


Censorship 


from front page 


students a chance to learn what they 
will not be given a chance to learn at 
the actual university - Marxism, Cuba 
etc. The Free University of New York 
(FUNY) was established with a similar 
aim in mind. 


It is fortunate for America that organ- 
isations like FUNY do exist, despite the 
opposition they run into. For when uni- 
versities, which are supposed to be the 
heart of learning and honest inquiry 
and debate in a nation, become the 
focal point for censorship applied by the 
university administration, there is some- 
thing badly wrong with that nation. Just 
as the ghost of Stalin haunts Russia, 
McCarthy is still too much in evidence in 
America. 


Britain 

The Golden Convolvulus case is over and 
its young publisher, Dave Cuncliffe, is 
still raising money to cover his costs. He 
was found guilty of sending an indecent 
article through the post but not of pub. 
lishing an obscene article for gain, a 
more serious charge. At the beginning 
of this week, a summons was heard 
against the English Stage Company for 
presenting the play Saved at the Royal 
Court Theatre without the Lord Cham- 
berlain’s licence. This Thursday, the 
government was expected to announce 
the appointment of a committee to 
examine the problems of theatre censor- 
ship. Meanwhile, Michael Foot has tabled 
a bill calling for the abolition of cen- 
sorship. But the main publicity has been 
concentrated on censorship more overtly 
political. 


The banning of the television film, The 
War Game, has cleared the way for a 
discussion on television presentation and 
political censorship in general. Last 
week the Independent Television Author- 
ity reprimanded Rediffusion over an in- 
vestigation into police methods by the 
current affairs programme This Week. 
The police were given an opportunity to 
reply but declined to do so. No-one so far 
has suggested that perhaps they could 
not reply. A special television programme 
on the work of the police is, however, to 
be made by Rediffusion with the full 
co-operation of the force. 


A radio discussion about censorship of 
sound and TV broadcasting was recently 
censored by the BBC. It is doubtful if 
either Mr Peter Watkins, producer of 
The War Game, or his many supporters, 
including several MPs, will let the ban- 
ning of the film rest with a few exclusive 
showings. Whether the BBC censored the 
film for directly political reasons or 
simply on the grounds that it was “too 
horrifying” for general viewing, their 
action may have let loose a discussion 
in which all kinds of censorship come 
under hostile scrutiny. 


number of these groups. To try to build 
up a network of this kind would be 
extremely difficult, and in this country 
at least, the difficulties would be of the 
sort which would do great harm to the 
peace movement. The groups would oper- 
ate in secret; they would be open to 
infiltration by Special Branch men; they 
would meet press attacks and the oppo- 
sition of many people who now support 
the peace movement; suspicion and hos- 
tility would spread within the movement, 
and its work would become far more 
difficult. 

This is not simply suggestion; this is 
what has happened in countries where 
sabotage and underground techniques 
have been used. The most recent example 
is South Africa, where a sabotage cam- 
paign has done the freedom movement 
no good at all. In occupied Europe, the 
same problems were met; but they were 
offset by the very widespread popular 
support for the resistance movement. 
Our situation today is not comparable. 
Answering the objection that sabotage 
is based on violence, its proponents say 
that they only envisage sabotage of 
objects; they do not intend that people 
should be harmed. Let us accept this as 
true; but effective forms of sabotage 
which scrupulously avoid harming people 
are very rare. It rules out the use of 
explosives, for instance. It rules gut 
tampering with motor vehicles in such 
a way that the passengers could be in- 
jured. It probably rules out breaking 
windows. It rules out resistance in case 
of arrest. 


This leads to the question, what does 
this sabotage suggestion really boil down 
to? The original proposal, made in a 
discussion document (see report in 
Peace News, January 28), referred to 
“here and there an organised raid by 
small secret groups to destrov weapons 
and military equipment.” This would 
certainly involve the risk of harming 
people. If we rule it out, we are left 
with the second string: the “ thousand 
and one pinpricks” like clerks destroy- 
ing documents, dockers fouling cargoes, 
wirecutting, letting down vehicles’ tyres. 
Is it seriously suggested that this is going 
to hasten the end of the war in Viet- 
nam? 


Some of these suggestions are on the 
meeting point between non-co-operation 
and outright sabotage; they would not 
be particularly worth doing or opposing. 
Either non-co-operation or sabotage 
would have to be carried out on a large 
scale to have any effect, and at the 
moment the peace movement does not 
have enough support to do either. It has 
to build up that support; and it would 
be better for it to build up support for 
peaceful activities such as protest, civil 
disobedience and non-co-operation, rather 
than for sabotage. If they are to be effec- 
tive, the better methods are those which 
take effect without damaging things or 
harming people, which allow mass parti- 
cipation rather than only small secret 
groups, and which allow for the possibi- 
lity of winning opponents over, rather 
than driving them out. There are no 
short cuts in war resistance. 


THE ARMY RULES 


IN ALGERIA 


The interview on Algeria which we print 
opposite is an extremely disturbing 
document. Not every reader of Peace 
News will share the political standpoint 
of Georges Michel, but we hope that all 
our readers would take seriously the 
questions raised in the interview. 


The chief of these questions is how 
a country like Algeria, which fights a 
long and violent struggle to become 
free from colonial domination, can devel- 
op peacefully without falling into some 
kind of dictatorial rule. This is a problem 
which faces not only Algeria, but many 
other newly independent countries which 
are now undergoing very deep and rapid 
social and economic changes. 


Before last summer's army coup, Algeria 
was going in the direction of socialism; 
two days before the coup, a series of 
radical decisions had been announced, 
including a land reform which would 
mean the expropriation of the holdings 
of 8,000 Algerian landlords, widespread 
nationalisation, price and rent control, 
and the spread of workers’ management 
in industry and agriculture. Since the 
coup, the land reform has been delayed, 
and some nationalised enterprises have 
been returned to private ownership. 
There has been a definite swing away 
from socialism. 


Nevertheless, the socialist policy had so 
much support among most sections of 
the Algerian people that it was neces- 
sary, as Georges Michel relates, for the 
army leaders to make their coup in the 
name of socialism; and they still pay 
lip service to socialist objectives. The 
opposition to socialism came from shop- 
keepers, functionaries, the few indus- 
trialists and the landowners; and for 
these people, the army was the natural 
rallying point. It was also the best or- 
ganised force in the country. 


The question, then, is if social and econ- 
omic changes are being made which have 
the support of the majority, but alienate 
an influential minority, how do you 
prevent this minority seizing power with 
the aid of a cohesive ally like the army? 
Can this be done except by taking dic- 
tatorial powers to forestall a coup? Can 
a popular political force be built up 


which will make an army coup imposs- 
ible? 


In the Algerian context, the key question 
is why the Algerian workers and peasants 
did not come to the aid of the Ben 
Bella government when it was over- 
thrown. Georges Michel partly explains 
why: the war-weariness of the popula- 
tion, the desire not to make a hero out 
of Ben Bella, the fact that the coup 
was staged in the name of Ben Bella’s 
socialist policy, the element of surprise. 
But when all this is understood, it seems 
evident that the Ben Bella government 
had not created the necessary links with 
the people which would have meant that 
the armv leaders were met with an in- 
stant withdrawal of co-operation. 


This is not to say that resistance has 
not taken place. The General Union of 
Algerian Workers and the = National 
Union of Algerian Students have opposed 
the new regime, and only a month after 
the coup an “Organisation of Popular 
Resistance” emerged. Composed of left- 
wing members of the National Libera- 
tion Front, its leaders have swiftly been 
imprisoned. 


One of the first acts of the new regime 
was to release from prison opponents of 
Ben Bella’s government. In turn, many 
left-wingers have been imprisoned and, 
according to reports, tortured. In France, 
a committee for the defence of Ben 
Bella and the other imprisoned people 
has been formed, and an appeal has 
been issued on their behalf. 


Under Ben Bella, Algeria was a one- 
party state with elections on a single 
list. It faced enormous problems, and 
many of the government's actions 
aroused fierce opposition, even to the 
point of an armed uprising which was 
suppressed by force. On the other hand, 
the government had made real efforts 
at reconciliation with its opponents after 
the 1964 rising,.and it was evolving a 
form of democratic workers’ manage- 
ment of the economy. It is a tragedy 
that the new military regime seems set 
on a path of repression and conservatism 
which can do nothing to solve Algeria’s 
problems of hunger, unemployment, 
poverty and lack of education, and which 
seems likely to lead the Algerian people 
into further hardship and conflict. 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


Last week, when there was almost a 
rail strike, brought out some of the 
nastier aspects of our national behaviour. 
Government and press united to warn 
of the “disaster” of a strike, and they 
were echoed by thousands of voices, dutl- 
fully grumbling about the railwaymen’s 
irresponsibility, and how it was high 
time the government got tough with the 
unions. Everyone was worried about how 
to get to work on Monday; no-one seemed 
to care about the men who usually took 
them to work, getting a pretty measly 
sum for their trouble. 


The railwaymen are in an_ impossible 
position. They are badly paid; they do 
a difficult, tiring and sometimes danger- 
ous job; they work for an organisation 
which is incapable of making money; if 
they strike, they take on not just an 
employer, but the government and the 
self-appointed representatives of the 
public interest. No wonder morale on 
the railways is low. 

No wonder also that some of the railway. 
men are dubious about their union's 
leadership. The men who marched last 
week from Kings Cross to the union 
headquarters didn’t see what good a 
strike would do, and claimed that they 
had not been able to put their point of 
view. In all the high-level discussions 
between the union leaders and the gov- 
ernment, there has been little place for 
the working railwayman’s voice. 


In the end, all that has been gained is a 
promise to look at the position of the 
worst-paid men. This will be some relief; 
but it is only a promise. It should be 
clear to other trade unionists that the 
government’s victory in preventing the 
strike will make their bargaining posi- 
tion more difficult. The government's in- 
comes policy survives to fight again. 


It remains to be seen what the pay 
structure review produces; but the Tail 
waymen's trust in government reviews 
cannot have been improved by the re 
port of the Prices and Incomes Board, 
which appears to have presented a very 
partial account indeed of their situation, 
and abandoned any notion of comparing 
railway pa’ with other industries. If the 
incomes policy was ever intended as 
a means of redistributing income to the 
lower-paid workers, it is now evident that 
only very strong pressure can persuade 
it to do so. 


What can railway and bus workers, and 
others who work in public services, do? 
Presumably they would like to bring 
pressure to bear on the government with- 
out antagonising the public. One promis- 
ing way to do this would be to run the 
services as normal, but to run them free, 
demanding no tickets. 


This kind of upside-down strike has one 
big snag. It demands unity of action be- 
tween all the people who work on the 
system; and with railway workers organ- 
ised in three different unions, this is 
not necessarily going to come easily. 
But it would be worth trying for. Com- 
bined with the better public presenta- 
tion of the men’s case which the New 
Statesman called for last week, this kind 
of action could actually arouse public 
support. This.in turn might bring us one 
step nearer the collective thoughtfulness 
we need to create an incomes policy 
which would be genuinely redistributive, 
not just a policy of restraint under an- 
other name. 
rs e e 


Why is nobody doing anything about 
the slaughter in Indonesia? There are 
said to have been 250,000 people killed 
in the anti-Communist manhunt which 
followed the coup attempt last Septem- 
ber. and hardly a word is raised in pro- 
est. 

Part of the answer is perhaps that there 
are no press correspondents in the 
afflicted areas who can describe the 
horrors; partly, the dead people are sup- 
posedly Communists; partly, there is 
nothing we can do about it anyway. 
Sukarno is supposed to be the head of 
state and the nation’s charismatic leader; 
but even he can’t stop either the blood- 
shed or any of Indonesia’s other prob- 
lems, like the raging inflation, so what 
can we do? 

Even though it won't bring back the 
dead, it might be an idea to write to 
the Indonesian Embassy; or does foreign 
public opinion count for nothing? The 
address is 38 Grosvenor Square, W.1. 
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ALGERIA UNDER 


Georges A. 
Michel 


Very few reports have come from 
Algeria since the coup d’etat last 
June, when Colonel Boumedienne 
deposed the government of Ahmed 
Ben Bella. In_ this interview, 
Georges A. Michel describes the 
background to the coup and the 
reactions to it. He states that many 
supporters of the Ben Bella regime 
have been arrested and tortured, 
and warns of the opposition which 
is growing to the Boumedienne 
regime. 

Stuart Mitchel spent the winter of 
1963-64 in Algeria and wrote “ Re- 
flections from Algiers,” which ap- 
peared in Peace News for July 
10, 1964. Georges A. Michel was 
then on the staff of “ Alger Ré- 
publicain,” one of the two daily 
French language newspapers in the 
newly independent country. The 
paper closed down after the June 
coup. 

The two met and have correspon- 
ded since. G. A. Michel is now in 
England. 

Stuart Mitchel 

Weren’t you the only Frenchman on the 
staff of Alger Républicain, the director 
of which, Henri Alleg, is well-known in 
this country? Could you say how this 


happened and something about the role 
of the paper? 


Georges A. Michel 

When called up for the French Army 
in 1959, to do so-called national service 
as a paratroop officer in Algeria, I did 
not join the Army. I had several good 
reasons, the first one being a precise 
and direct knowledge of the life of the 
Arab people of North Africa. I had been 
living in Morocco for several years. I 
also knew quite a few Algerians driven 
out of their country by the war. I saw 
the refugee camps near the border and I 
had every opportunity to learn what a 
colonial war is. Also, despite the fact 
I was very young, I remember very well 
what I happened to see of the Second 
World War in France. I think it is as 
simple as that. 

It was also obvious to me that by refus- 
ing to fight them, I was not very much 
helping the Algerians; I was merely 
giving myself a good conscience. 

So after the war, I went to Algeria as 


a teacher and was put in charge of a 
school in the Mitidja plain, some 60 
miles from Algiers, in a village where 
the European settlers had very actively 
helped the French army to hunt the 
“bandits,” as they called the freedom 
fighters. For example, my predecessor 
at the school was also a captain of the 
territorial army, more concerned with 
“public order”’ than with teaching. The 
result was that a few score of children 
did not go to school at all for several 
years, and some, alleged bandits’ sons, 
for the duration of the war. No men 
in the 20-30 age group were left in 
this village, but despite the unpopular- 
ity of school-teachers there, the rela- 
tionship with the people was good if 
not very friendly. 

The Algerian government had made in 
this first year of peace a tremendous 
effort to open or reopen all schools 
which had not been destroyed, and to 
explain to the people about the vital 
importance of education. 

Nevertheless, I soon found it impossible 
to carry on with the school. I had to 
deal not only with all the work of a 
school catering for 700 youngsters with 
the help of one qualified teacher of 
Arabic, and the goodwill of the rest of 
the staff of unqualified and untrained 
“instructors,” but also with the problem 
of helping a growing number of people 
to deal with claims for government 
money for the widows of freedom fighters 
left with numerous children, demands 
for state grants for orphans going to 
the secondary school at the nearby town 
of Blida, and a number of questions of 
all kinds, some of them in connection 
with the school, most of them not. 

The unavoidable clash with the local 
authority came, in which I found myself 
in the inextricable position of being 
asked to work in the local administration 
as well. Though always ready to help, I 
did not think this was my duty, or even 
possible. With deep regrets, I resigned 
from the school and went to Algiers 
looking for a job. 

Alger Républicain was looking for a 
proof-reader, but Henri Alleg and the 
editorial board were also desperately 
looking for reporters, with or without 
previous experience. I had none but 
I got the job, and this is the most 
valuable and worthwhile experience I 
ever had. 

Working on Alger Républicain was any- 
thing but a sinecure. Very long hours 
indeed, difficult working conditions, 
heavy responsibilities, and little money, 
but the most solid comradeship I ever 
experienced. 


BOUMEDIENNE 


I had the unique experience of being, 
from inside, a witness of the birth of a 
new country; a birth in which Alger 
Républicain played a leading part. With. 
out a press of its own, nor the money 
to attract qualified members of the trade, 
it was a challenge to produce a daily 
newspaper giving every day to the 
Algerian people more reasons to persist 
in their hope for a better future for 
the country and for themselves, more 
reasons to persevere, working and fight- 
ing in such ways as to prevent indepen- 
dence from benefiting those who, after 
fighting the French only by proxy, were 
very anxious to enrich themselves from 
the properties that the settlers had 
left behind. 

Standing for the people who suffered 
most from the war and colonial domina- 
tion, Alger Républicain was the symbol 
of the desperate fight of the Algerian 
people to take the way of socialism. 
Thanks to Alger Républicain, progres- 
sive ideals were daily explained and 
demonstrated. The readers’ letters 
proved how widely these ideas were felt 
and understood and agreed with by the 
people far beyond the paper's circula- 
tion, although it was the best seller of 
the Algerian daily papers in French. 
The reason for the paper’s popularity lay 
in the knowledge its journalists had of 
their people and their problems, and 
in its way of never indulging in self- 
satisfaction. 

This explains why those whose interest 
was not in the fulfilment of the aims 
of peace and justice were so anxious, 
both in Algeria and outside, to see the 
end of Alger Républicain. I believe that 
they have won only a temporary victory. 


Stuart Mitchel 

In 1964 many photos of Ahmed Ben 
Bella still hung in the Kasbah. I stood in 
the thick crowd which sympathetically 
if quietly welcomed Chou En-lai. Work- 
ers’ control was explained enthusiasti- 
cally to me by tractor drivers on the 
People’s farms and by vigorous well- 
pleased workers in the several score 
bakeries vacated by the French pied 
noirs in their flight from Algiers. Tra- 
ders in cameras, sports equipment and 
luxury goods, as well as garage owners 
and motorbike repairers, were discon- 
tented, but still believed the long strug- 
gle for a Muslim parliament had been 
worthwhile. Ben Bella's replacement by 
Boumedienne therefore surprised me. 
Did it you? 


Georges A. Michel 
This is a difficult question to answer. 
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The deposed prime minister of 
Algeria, Ahmed Ben Bella, is 
second from the left in this photo 
from “ Alger Républicain.” Georges 
A. Michel is on the extreme right. 


It is true that dealers in luxury items 
were complaining about the bad state of 
affairs, their affairs, only theirs being of 
importance. 

Judging only by the number of cars in 
the streets of Algiers, or the glamor- 
ous lingerie shops, Algiers did not give 
the impression of a country already 
engaged in a socialist way and about 
to take more necessary and drastic meas- 
ures in that direction. 

But one cannot judge the morale of a 
country which has most of its citizens 
on the breadline and hardly capable of 
anything at all but survival, by our 
European standards, by the dubious 
claims of people who, by the very fact 
of having work at all and eating without 
thinking of the next meal to come, are 
already in the privileged class. I con- 
sider of far more value and interest the 
opinions, aspirations and complaints of 
the land-workers or the workers of these 
vacated bakeries in Algiers. These are 
far more representative. 

This is the basic contradiction in in- 
dependent Algeria. These dealers in 
luxury goods shared with their less for- 
tunate fellow-citizens the same nationalis- 
tic pride in their independent country; 
but it is about the only thing they have 
in common. The dealer is a privileged 
man, who cannot but speak the language 
of those whose purchases in his shop 
allow him to make a living. But he is 
only anxious about one thing: to see 
an ever-increasing class of prospective 
buyers. His interests are far different 
from those of the rest of the people. 
These dealers had plenty of time to 
convince enough army officers (often 
recruited in the same semi-bourgeoisie) 
that the country was in jeopardy, social- 
ism would ruin them, the Communists 
were plotting, Ahmed Ben Bella was 
already half between the hands of Rus- 
sia and China, etc. 

Who was to be the saviour of the coun- 
try, and above all, who had the com- 
mand of the only organised body in the 
nation? The brave Colonel Boume- 
dienne. 

Not all the least enthusiastic people 
about socialism were shopkeepers or 
dealers of some sort. Because of their 
class origin, their resources and a less 
radical attitude towards the colonial 
powers, many were educated and could 
afford even university training. In this 
they were also privileged and anxious 
to remain so. They naturally found their 
way in the administration, and even in 
the government. 

People in favour of socialism were the 
overwhelming majority, but they pos- 
sessed nothing. People against it had 
money, land, property, and influence in 
the administration and the government, 
where the workers had only potentiality 
and the will to achieve socialism. As 
long as they did not control the govern- 
ment and the administration as well 
as some of the essential means of pro- 
duction, a right-wing coup was possible. 
Coups d’etat are often easy to perform; 
but in the case of Algeria, to govern 
might very well prove very difficult. 
Colonel Boumedienne will not only have 
to rub Ben Bella out of the memory of 
the Algerian people, who trusted him, 
but to do even more than Ben Bella 
did. So far there is no evidence of 
either. 


Stuart Mitchel 
Peace News readers are always interes- 
ted in resistance, particularly non- 
violent. What happened on June 19? 
Did you yourself see or hear anything? 
I guess the FLN guards, armed outside 
the People’s Palace, and loyal as I al- 
ways thought them, were probably 
tricked. 


Georges A. Michel 

People I talked with on the morning 
of June 19 said that they heard some 
shooting during the night. No casualties 
on the first day, with the exception of 
Ben Bella’s bodyguards. And this, I be- 
lieve, must have been cold-blooded mur- 
der, for as far as I know, bodyguards 
are generally not easily surprised peo- 


ple. 
The first clue that something was wrong 
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Georges A. Michel BOUMEDI ENNE 


was the non-appearance of Alger Ré- 
puolicain, and tne presence in the cen- 
tre of the town at 8 am ot two armoured 
venicies near the main post oince. 
I went to the printers, which was al- 
ready surrounded py soidiers and police; 
a driver of the paper was Making tran- 
tic gestures at me as a warning to waik 
away. Later on 1 came back and asked 
a uniformed policeman with whom | was 
on iriendiy terms to let me in so that 
I could get a copy of the paper. It did 
not work. He to:d me to leave, because 
“the poice were not in cnarge and he 
did not want to let me get into troubie,” 
In tne beginning pouce constables in 
Algiers dia not Know what to do. Most 
of tnem are former freedom fighters and 
took tne Job because wnen one tinds a 
joo like that wilh a good pay and a 
reuirement pension one taxes it, partl- 
cusariy when it seems that it 1s somenow 
a continuation o1 the struggie for inde- 
pendence. oumedienne aid not trust 
the town pouice, and to deal with tne 
demonstrations of ine next few days, 
soidiers and the national security corps 
were sent. None of the pouce was ever 
alone, and patrois were doubled with 
gendarmes, troops or security guards. 
By 1U am, the radio began to broadcast 
the deciaration of the revolutionary 
council, which was merely an exnaustive 
list of Ben eila’s crimes of hign treason, 
and an announcement tnat boumedienne 
had appointed himseif caretaker of the 
interests of the nation. 
Armoured cars and tanks are not very 
popuiar in Ajlgiers since the French, 
and they were wisely removed to the 
outskirts of the town. They came back 
at sunset and patrolled the outer bowe- 
vards of the town all night. Taiking was 
going on everywhere, but apparentiy 
ps first day was quiet; it was very 
ot, 


Stuart Mitchel ; 
: Could you explain why no general strike 
happened? 


Georges A. Michel 
Most of what had been done for the 
people in Algeria since independence 
d been done by Ben Bella's govern- 
ment, or had the name of Ben Bella 
attached to it. In spite of this, apparently 
no reaction took place. I say ‘“‘ apparent- 
ly,” for those still in Algeria know of the 
demonstrations and of the casualties that 
followed the repression. 
In the statement issued on the day of the 
coup to explain why the army had taken 
over, they were careful and clever 
enough to emphasise that they did so 
only with regard to the “superior in- 
terests and welfare of the nation,” and 
only because of the treason of Ben 
Bella. In the first statement it was a 
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question of the wonderful opportunities 
that the Algerian people would have 
now that the “fiendish dictator” was 
removed by the saviour of the people, 
Colonel Boumedienne. No programme, 
no statement of motives, no details of 
what the colonel would do to save the 
country; only promises that everything 
would be better. , 
This was of course a weak explanation 
to offer to a people which had often be- 
fore demonstrated its political awareness 
and maturity. Hence the content of the 
following communiqué: with an exhaust- 
ive list of Ahmed Ben Bella’s crimes, it 
was a comprehensive list of what he did 
not do for his country, probably out of 
pure wickedness, and another of what he 
did wrong to such an extent that a coup 
was necessary. 
But every time any sort of direct or in- 
direct reference was made to self-man- 
agement, the basis of the Algerian way 
to socialism, great care was taken to 
make it quite clear that it would only 
be made better by Boumedienne, and 
that anything that went wrong before 
was Ben Beila’s fault. The alleged de- 
cayed standards of morals of the country 
would also be well taken care of, and a 
return to the true values of Islam se- 
cured. 

There was therefore a bit of everything 
for everybody, and it could have worked, 
but for the political maturity of the 
Algerian people. Unfortunately for 
Boumedienne and his friends, the people 
had had plenty of time to make up 
their minds, they had been colonised 
for 130 years, and had fought for seven 
years for their independence. This is 
long enough to experience nearly all 
possible kinds of promise. 

Boumedienne was promising more in the 
way of socialism, in which they were 
already engaged, and with which an 
overwhelming majority of citizens felt 
in deep agreement. They wanted to 
see. It does not mean they discarded 
Ben Bella completely the very moment 
he was removed by force. It means that 
the most important thing for them was 
socialism. This is why the great majority 
of people did not risk their lives in 
mass demonstrations and a_ general 
strike. Since Boumedienne posed as the 
champion of socialism, a demonstration 
would have been only for the person 
of Ahmed Ben Bella. 

In 1962 when some other nationalist 
leaders were challenging Ben Bella's 
authority, the people had demonstrated 
in the streets of Algiers, shouting 
“ Seven years war is enough.” They were 
shouting for peace and the chance to 
rebuild. 

I consider that at this stage, the authors 
of the coup were right in thinking that 
there would be few demonstrations. 
After all, everything was not going 
smoothly with Ben Bella; the country 
had had a rough time in putting a few 
essential things right for, as a learned 
and distinguished English editor put it 
to me, the country was in a mess; the 
kind of mess, however, pregnant of 
promises for the future. 

Satisfied with what had been achieved, 
and wanting more of the same, the peo- 
ple were bound to try Boumedienne, for 
he promised them more after saying that 
Hes Bella was responsible for the de- 
ays. 

Not everybody in Algeria would imme- 
diately understand that no trial was to 
take place. I suppose Boumedienne and 
his friends speculated on the fact that 
any demonstrations would not be for 
the republic’s return to legality, but 
for Ben Bella. Before a general strike 
could be launched, they would have time 
to arrest the most dangerous and well- 
known agitators. They did; but the re- 
Sistance nevertheless had time to or- 
ganise itself, and continues to do so. 
In Constantine, Bone, Oran and other 
towns, demonstrations took place. They 
were ruthlessly dealt with by riot squads. 
Tear gas, water cannon, truncheons and 
eventually firearms were used, causing 
a still unknown number of casualties. 
In these limited actions, the name of 
Ben Bella was shouted by the demonstra. 
tors. I have heard that since then a more 
organised type of action has taken place. 
Strikes take place in various parts of 


the country; the land workers begin 
to show some restlessness because the 
agrarian reform seems to be back to 
the realm of promises. 

Colonel Boumedienne has a rough time 
ahead. The troubie with Algerian people 
is that they do not really believe in any 
saviour. It is only their determination 
which brought them independence, and 
their will which has taken Aigeria into 
the first steps of socialism. Tney liked 
Ben Bella only because he was working 
and leading the country according to 
the best interest of the majority. I don’t 
think they can be fooled for long, even 
by Boumedienne. 


Stuart Mitchel 

What changes in commerce, agriculture 
and industry have occurred since Boume- 
dienne gained power? 


Georges A. Michel 

Information is scarce, but I am sure 
that Loumedienne encourages what ben 
Bella’s government tried to prevent. ‘lhe 
oll contracts, tor instance, which Ben 
Bella had de:ayed, have now been agreed, 
Ziving foreign countries a favourable 
position in the Algerian oilfields. The 
duty which Algeria received Is an easy 
source of cash, which enables the 
Colonel to buy more toys, but does not 
provide the country with the basis for 
its much needed industry. The sensibie 
approach would have been to levy the 
duties and provide for further develop- 
ments controlled by the state. 

in agricuiture, the agrarian reform is not 
yet in sight, and some small farms 
under popular management have been 
returned to private owners. I know of a 
state printing firm which is being turned 
into a private firm, doing private com- 
mercial work at the expense of public 
work. Needless to say, the profit 1s not 
shared by the workers. I have also 
heard of small firms and shops being 
surrendered to the former owner. I do 
not see how the new government can 
claim to be continuing on the socialist 
road when it is so anxious to encourage 
private ownership and management of 
firms essential to the country’s economy. 


Stuart Mitchel 

You have had some news about the 
Prison d’El Harrach since you arrived 
in England; what are the details? 


Georges A. Michel 

About 60 people are detained in the 
Prison d’E] Harrach, about eight miles 
from Algiers. Most of them are former 
members of the staff of Alger Républi- 
cain, or people known for their left- 
wing ideas. 

I have had letters from five of them so 
far. They were arrested at about the 
same time, the first and second week 
of September, and detained by various 
police and security corps until the be- 
ginning of November, when they were 
eventually charged and transferred to 
the jail in El Harrach. Some of them 
have already spent some time in that 
jail; the management was then French. 
All of them, not excepting a 55-year-old 
lady, a war-widow and former typist at 
the paper, have been thoroughly tortured. 
They seem now, or at least they tell 
me so in their letters, to have regained 
good health, but they are denied the 
rights of political prisoners. Despite the 
fact that some of them have been 
charged, the general feeling is that the 
allegedly pending trial will not take 
place, and that the inquiry pending trial 
is some kind of farce for the benefit 
of public opinion, both at home and 
abroad. But they are not in solitary, and 
the families are allowed to visit them. 

I consider more critical the position of 
a dozen people detained in the Aurés- 
region town of Lambéze, where a con- 
centration camp was run by the French 
during the war. Amongst the prisoners 
there are the writer and poet Bachir 
Hadj Ali; Mohammed Harbi, former 
director of the weekly Révolution Afri- 
caine and member of the political bureau 
of the FLN; Hocine Zahouane, member 
of the orientation committee and of the 
political bureau of the FLN; and 


Ja¢ques Salort, head of the administra- 
tion of Alger Républicain. 


continued 


As far as I know, they are detained as 
political prisoners, but held incommuni- 
cado. They have not had any visitors. 
For them also, a trial seems a very re 
mote possibility. Needless to say, they 
have suffered the same ordeals as their 
comrades detained in El Harrach. 


Stuart Mitchel 
Is there any action you feel readers 
should take? 


Georges A. Michel 

Yes, certainly. Peace News readers will 
remember that democratic protests in 
foreign countries have often prevented 
executions and mass murder; among re. 
cent events of the sort, the lives of a 
number of Iraqi men were spared, thanks 
to a world-wide movement of protest. 

I do not say that the Algerian political 
prisoners will disappear one day without 
leaving any trace; I do feel, however, that 
for their sake, the widest publicity must 
be given to the fact that an unknown 
number of Algerians are detained after 
extensive sessions of torture, that some 
of them are in solitary confinement, and 
that even the lawyers who would assume 
their defence do not yet know if a trial 
will take place at all. 

I do not think this is tolerable; it is not 
necessary to say why - for I am quite 
certain that for readers of Peace News 
this would be preaching to the converted. 
If a world of peace is to exist, vigilance 
is the best safeguard to prevent the 
recurrence of all kinds of Korea, Congo, 
San-Domingo and Vietnam threats to 
world peace. 

I believe that something dangerous 
started on June 19, 1965, in Alviers. 
I fear that if the rest of the wor:d re- 
mains unaware of the current events in 
Algeria, not only numerous peop!e whose 
only concern is the future and the peace- 
ful progress of their country might lose 
their lives, but that further deteriora- 
tion of the situation in Colonel Boume- 
dienne’s Algeria would add Algeria to 
the alrea'y long enough list of police 
States in Africa. 
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Vietnam protests in US South 


Last Saturday’s demonstrations in Ameri- 
ca against the US Vietnam policy were 
mainly concentrated in the South. The 
demonstrations were planned by the 
Southern Co-ordinating Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam - a coalition of 
civil rights workers and students work- 
ing together for civil rights and peace. 
The demonstrations were held on 
Abraham Lincoln’s birthday because of 
its implications for both civil rights and 
peace. Lincoln was vigorously opposed to 
the Mexican war. 


In Nashville, Tennessee, the Nashville 
Committee for Alternatives to the War 
in Vietnam held a teach-in at which 
Staughton Lynd, one of the three Ameri- 
cans who recently travelled to Hanoi 
to seek peace openings and later had 
his passport withdrawn, was to be one 
of the speakers. At least 500 people were 
expected to attend. 

On the following day, Staughton Lynd 
spoke at a Vietnam Forum held at 
Tougaloo College, Mississippi. The 
programme was sponsored by the Mis- 
sissippi Freedom Democratic Party and 
the Tougaloo College Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee to End the War in Vietnam. 


In New Orleans, the Liberal Club at 


Mitchell appeal 
successful 


On January 13 the US Court of Appeal 
in New York reversed the conviction of 
David Mitchell, who was sentenced last 
September to from 18 months to 5 
years’ jail for refusing to serve in the 
armed forces. 


The reversal was on a technicality - that 
the trial judge did not give Mitchell 
sufficient time to acquire counsel. But 
the appeal panel, recognising that 
Mitchell’s defence was an attempt to 
prove that the United States was guilty 
of wars of aggression which came under 
the Nuremberg laws, also said that the 
trial judge failed to realise that this 
was not a very simple case. Thus the 
way is now open for Mitchell to argue 
at a new trial that he would be guilty of 
complicity in crimes against humanity 
if he served in the forces, and that the 
Nuremberg trials showed the responsibi- 
lity of the individual to refuse to take 
part in such acts. 


Tax demands 
on CNVA 


The New England Committee for Non- 
Violent Action (CNVA) is considering 
applying for tax-exempt status. The local 
Internal Revenue Service agent has 
stated, however, that he does not con- 
sider CNVA eligible. 


For the years 1961 to 1964 inclusive, 
the agent has assessed New England 
CNVA as such as owing $7,468 in taxes, 
and $2,240 in penalties - this from an 
income that leaves New England CNVA 
with a constant $2,000-$2,500 debt. In ad- 
dition, he has assessed Robert and 
Marjorie Swann and Ken Meister as 
owing a total of $3,042.68 in income and 
social security taxes - this on mainten- 
ance and an occasional dollar a week 
allowance. 


News in brief 


The fourth Marathon march for peace 
will take place in Greece on May 22. 
The organisers are hoping that as many 
people as possible from countries other 
than Greece will attend. 

Catherine Swann of the Catholic Worker 
group in New York, who used to be a 
member of the Catholic Nuclear Disarm- 
ament Group in this country, has sent 
out a letter to all English readers of the 
Catholic Worker asking them to support 
a project she has undertaken to provide 
a playhouse for Puerto Rican children in 
New York’s Lower East Side. 
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Tulane University, in co-operation with 
members of the New Orleans Commit- 
tee to End the War in Vietnam, held 
a forum on Vietnam on February 5 at 
which John Piercey, head public rela- 
tions man for the State Department, 
faced opposition including Dave McRey- 
nolds of the War Resisters’ League, 
Oretha Castle, former field secretary for 
the Congress of Racial Equality (CORE), 
Nancy Gitlin of Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS), and _ Richard 
Schechner, editor of the Tulane Drama 
Review. On Saturday a march was held 
with a band. 


In Gainesville, Florida, students at the 
University of Florida and civil rights 
workers had a series of activities lead- 
ing up to the Saturday demonstration. 
On February 10, Conrad Lynn spoke at 
the University on “ The Black Man and 
the Policeman - The Negro in the North.” 
On February 11, Staughton Lynd spoke 
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at Mount Carmel Church on foreign 
policy in Santo Domingo, Southwest 
Africa and Vietnam, and its implications 
for the civil rights struggle. Pickets, 
leafleting and “sidewalk debates at a 
federal or county building in Gainsville ” 
were planned. 


In Atlanta, a speak-out was held at 
Atlanta University on February 10, On 
February 12, the Atlanta CEWVN de 
monstrated at the Atlanta Stadium 
where Dean Rusk was scheduled to be 
speaking. The demonstration was to focus 
on the immorality of the war in Viet- 
nam, and on the domestic ill effects of 
the war - the restrictions on free speech 
as exemplified in the Julian Bond case. 

Other demonstrations in the South were 
planned in Miami and Richmond. Out- 
side of the South, supporting activities 
were planned in Los Angeles, where 
John Lewis of the Student Non-violent 
Co-ordinating Committee (SNCC) was to 


Opposition to the war 


in Hanoi? 


Reports in the Guardian (February 12) 
and New York Times (February 14) 
claim that there is a split in the Commu- 
nist leadership of North Vietnam over 
the continuation of the war. An article 
by Le Duc Tho, party leader in charge 
of organisational affairs, published in 
the February 3 issue of Nhan Dan, the 
party’s newspaper, and in the February 
issue of its magazine, Hoc Tap, accuses 
a minority within the party of “ paci- 
fism,” “pessimism” and “ perplexity.” 


Voznesensky and 
Yevtushenko 


Andrei Voznesensky, the Russian poet, 
is expected to arrive in the United States 
next month for a two or three weeks’ 
poetry reading tour of universities. A 
cable that he would be able to make 
the visit was received by the Academy 
of American Poets on Thursday of last 
week. He has often been criticised in 
Moscow for his unorthodox writings, 
but recently he was nominated for the 
Lenin Prize. 
Another controversial Russian poet, Yev- 
geny Yevtushenko, made one of his rare 
public appearances at the beginning of 
this month. It was his first public read- 
ing for four years. Although the reading 
was not publicised, it was crowded out 
i. young propre: 

evtushenko, who has just completed 
two months army service, said at the 
reading: 

“Some idle fools in the West, as well 

as home-grown idle fools, spread false 

rumours that I was sort of in exile 

being punished by being in the army. 

Well, I liked the Army so much that 

I have written a poem about it.” 
Two lines of the poem read: 

My being in the army was no punish 

ment for me, 
Rather it was punishment for the 
army. 


The minority is said to favour negotia- 
tions with the United States. 


Le Duc Tho, an outspoken critic of 
“revisionism,” firmly aligned with the 
Chinese, says that those within the party 
who oppose the war have made “an 
incorrect assessment of the balance of 
power between the enemy and _ our- 
selves.” The opposition has claimed that 
for North Vietnam to take on an enemy 
with the military resources of America 
is to court defeat. 


In December 1963, those in favour of 
a long war gained supremacy in the 
party. Apparently, however, the minority 
has remained strong enough to warrant 
public denunciation. One _ accusation 
made by Duc Tho that the opposition 
relies on outside aid could be a criticism 
of the Soviet Union’s role in North 
Vietnamese affairs. The Russians have 
continually been accused by the Chinese 
of peddling peace negotiations with the 
US. On the other hand, it could refer to 
an opposition argument that North Viet- 
nam should not continue with the war 
unless substantially more aid is received 
from both China and the Soviet Union. 


‘War crimes’ charge 
for US airmen 


The Cairo newspaper, Al Ahram, re- 
ported on February 12 that the Hanoi 
government has decided to put American 
pilots on trial as “‘ war criminals.” The 
North Vietnamese ambassador in Cairo 
said that Hanoi regards American pilots 
as criminals, not prisoners of war, be- 
cause their planes were shot down while 
raiding a country with which the United 
States is in no formal state of war. 
They will be tried accordingly, he said. 

About sixty American airmen - 3% air 
force and 26 navy - are believed to be 
held in Hanoi. Another 46 men are listed 
as missing but presumed alive. 
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speak last Saturday after a ‘peace and 
freedom walk and rally”; Pittsburgh, 
where a march was planned; Berkeley, 
California, where the plan was for an 
all-day protest in the black community 
of Oakland, with the slogan “ Freedom 
Now - Withdraw Now,” and Harvard, 
where a march and rally were planned. 
Other activities were planned in Chicago, 
Westchester County, New York, Phila- 
delphia and New Jersey. 


Julian Bond 


Last week the US Federal Court upheld 
the recent decision of the Georgia legis- 
lature to exclude the Negro representa- 
tive, Julian Bond. Two of the panel of 
judges said that Bond’s statements criti- 
cising American foreign policy could be 
said to be “ inconsistent with and repug- 
nant to” the oath of allegiance to the 
American constitution which he would 
have to take on being seated. A third 
judge disagreed strongly; he said it 
was beyond the legislature’s power to 
disqualify Bond on the stated grounds. 
Mr Bond’s lawyers are trying to make 
an immediate appeal. 


Vietnam trial 
in Frankfurt 


Bert Bensen writes: Out of about 40 
eople taken into custody during a 
Vietnam demonstration in Frankfurt last 
March, the only one to come to trial was 
a German-American, Ktaus Aarons, son 
of a GermanJewish trade union official 
who fled to America with his family in 
1938 after being released by the Gesta- 
po. 
He was found not guilty of resisting 
arrest and of committing grievous as- 
sault against a police officer. Costs were 
found against the police. After hearing 
the four police witnesses and the first of 
the 11 defence witnesses - a journalist 
who had given the defence a complete 
photographic record of the incident when 
the arrest took place - the prosecutor 
asked for a recess. The prosecutor said 
that the evidence showed that although 
Aarons was at fault for not obeying 
police instructions, he was in no way 
“leading a procession” and had not 
“tried to break through a police cordon 
by force” as one police witness had 
asserted. 
Anyone knowledgeable about English 
court dealings with anti-nuclear demon- 
strators would have found this Frank- 
furt courtroom scene familiar. Yet there 
are marked differences in procedure com- 
pared with England. 


The judge is the principal interrogator of 
the accused and of witnesses, and the 
accused gives his account before prosecu- 
tion witnesses appear. Prosecution and 
defence counsels intervene during the 
judge’s examination only to clarify. Not 
until the judge is finished with a witness 
can either counsel examine or cross- 
examine. 


Unlike in England, the defendant is en- 
couraged to explain his motive, and has 
to give many personal details about him. 
self - education, income, etc. Aarons was 
thus able to explain why he had de- 
monstrated against the Americans in 
Vietnam. 


‘Slum clearance’ in 
South Africa 


District Six, the traditional Coloured 
quarter of Cape Town, has been pro- 
claimed a “ white area.” It was announc- 
ed on February 11 that about 80,000 
coloured people would be moved out of 
the area probably to some miles away. 
This is said to be part of a slum clear- 
ance project: when the area is re- 
habilitated, it will be handed over to 
white people. 

A letter in Die Transvaler on February 
11 complained of the arrival of a num- 
ber of Japanese in the industrial town 
of Vanderbijl Park, 40 miles south-west 
of Johannesburg. The letter, from a 
resident in the town, said the arrival of 
the Japanese would bring a decrease in 
property value and an increase in the 
crime rate. The letter writer asks: 
“Have Japanese now been declared 
white or must the community just ac- 
cept them as white for certain reasons?” 
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American cultural, economic and political 
influence is strong in Japan. Curiously 
enough, even the small American left 
wing has had some impact on recent 
developments in Japanese left-wing 
thinking. While Japan’s traditionally 
strong left-wing parties show no sign of 
weakening (the Socialist Party recently 
even gained control of the city of Tokyo 
in the elections), a new trend has de- 
veloped on the Japanese left which shows 
signs of altering Japanese political and 
intellectual life. 

Since the 1920s, Japanese radicalism has 
been dominated by Marxism. The Japan- 
ese take political ideology more seriously 


Philip G. Altbach 


A Japanese ‘new left 


than perhaps any other people. But in 
the last year, a new rather less dogmatic 
political approach has developed on the 
Japanese left. This Japanese “ new left” 
has much in common with its American 
counterpart, and there has recently been 
a good deal of interaction and communi- 
cation between them. The movement, 
if it can be so called, in Japan has 
steered clear of organisational entangle- 
ments and has remained a somewhat 
amorphous aggregation rather than a 
well-defined group. Most of its strength 
has been drawn not from the “ tradi- 
tional” left but from independent intel- 
lectuals not hitherto involved in politics. 


Ross Devenish 


‘That is not someone, 
that.is a kaffir’ 


Ross Devenish, ‘a film-maker who 
lives in London, came to England 


. from South Africa in 1959. Re- 


cently he went back to South Afri- 
ca for a:visit, and here he describes 
some impressions of the country 
today. 


Returning to South Africa after a long 
period abroad is like returning to a 
state of unreality. Travelling through 
the white cities this description seems 
to be almost complete. So much of the 
white South African’s life seems to be 
spent in a charade, in the pretence or 
pursuit of some super-Europe, whiter 
and less contaminated than the original, 
less given to generally interpreted signs 
of weakness. 


To achieve this, South African cities 
‘are schizophrenic, two cities living within 
the framework of one; one, if not both, 
believing that theirs is the only one. 
It leads to the statement that only 3} 
million people live in South Africa; or 
that the inhabitants of Africa, within 
their own continent, are non-European. 
The government prefers to use the word 
Bantu: De Wet Nel, Minister for Bantu 
Affairs, is the only official African. 


It leads to the belief that the only 
truth is the officially accepted truth. 
Recently, an editorial in Die Transvaler 
discussed the South African govern- 
ment’s refusal to grant a visa to several 
Dutch journalists (including one from 
the paper Trouw which had always at- 
tempted to bridge the gap between the 
Dutch and the followers of apartheid). 
It was obvious that unless a journalist 
accepted the government’s view he was 
guilty of bias and refusal to accept 
reality. 


The South African press reflects very 
clearly this extraordinarily clouded 
vision: the drought which had so seri- 
ously affected vast areas of Southern 
Africa was caused, according to the 
Dutch Reformed Church, by the people’s 
sins. 


Recently a vast estate desperately short 
of water had taken to firing rockets at 
any likely looking raincloud. (This too 
the church found sinful.) On its borders 
was an African area, known locally as 
a location, which had been affected for 
ee by a shortage of water simply 
ecause the estate had cut off most of 
the streams that flowed into it. On 
this particular day a cloud appeared. A 
rocket was fired and it rained: But 
not a drop fell on the estate. It all 
fell, poetically, on the location, bringing 
‘a little respite to the harshly burnt, 
overgrazed land. 
Once, driving with a friend, we were 
stopped by a road accident. An African 
‘woman was lying in the road behind a 
small open truck. She was bleeding 
heavily and was obviously in great pain. 
Standing nearby were three policemen, 
two white and one. black; one of, their 


vans stood nearby. They stood staring 
at her, and as far as I could see they 
had done surprisingly little to help. 
One of the policemen came over to the 
car and asked if we could telephone 
for the ambulance in the next town. My 
friend said that I had better do the 
talking as I spoke better Afrikaans than 
he did. I agreed, and when we arrived 
at a garage I had rehearsed what I had 
to say: “ There has been an accident up 
the road, and someone has been hurt. 
Can you call an ambulance?” 


The woman to whom I had spoken went 
to the telephone immediately and got 
the exchange to call the ambulance. Then 
she asked me what had happened. At 
this point I told her that it was an 
African who had been injured. She 
looked at me incredulously for a moment, 
and it was only then that I remembered 
my mistake. Crisply she said to me: 
“That is not someone, that is a kaffir.” 


She spun round and picked up the tele- 
phone. “Send the kaffir ambulance in- 
stead.” At this point her husband walked 
in: “If it is black leave it in the road. 
One less is better for all of us.” 


I left, unable to contain a rage that was 
beginning to overwhelm me. 


A few weeks before, I was told that 
on the same road there had been an acci- 
dent in which a white couple had been 
injured. An Indian doctor had driven 
along, and seeing that they were in des- 
perate need of atention, stopped and be. 
gan to do what he could. Later another 
car stopped, driven by a white man, 
who, seeing an Indian tending the two in- 
jured whites, began to restrain him. 
When the doctor persisted, he attempted 
to drag him away. “I will not go,” said 
the doctor, “because if I do they will 
die.” (In the blood bank in Johannes- 
burg blood is stored according to its 
blood grouping, but it is also classified, 
unscientifically, “ black” or ‘“ white.’’) 


Another curiosity of a South African 
town which struck me was the way in 
which the dogs had inherited their 
owners’ neuroses. Dogs belonging to 
white owners were as ardent supporters 
of apartheid as their owners (except for 
the occasional one who is admonished for 
his familiarity). Virtually every house 
along a white street has a dog which 
allows whites (even strangers) to. pro- 
ceed unhindered, whereas should an 
African appear, every dog along his 
course will bark and rush out into the 
street in an attempt to chase him. The 
dogs have understood the attitude of 
their masters which says that no African 
has the right to be in that street. He 
does not belong and must be driven 
away. 
* * * 

Finally, this advertisement recently ap- 
peared in the editorial page of the Natal 


Mercury: 
PETROL, FOR. RHODESIA 
is oil for the.lamps 
of civilisation. 


It has eschewed ideologies and avoided 
the web of factional disputes which 
have troubled the traditional left. 


In the past few months, the Japanese 
“new left” has achieved a good deal 
of publicity because of its activity against 
American policy in Vietnam. The Japan 
Peace for Vietnam Committee sponsored 
a full-page advertisement in The New 
York Times and a highly successful in- 
ternational teach-in in Tokyo, and it has 
engaged in several demonstrations. 
While the scale of these activities has 
been relatively modest by Japanese 
standards (its demonstrations have never 
attracted more than 2,000 participants, 
while Sohyo, the Socialist Labour Federa- 
tion, regularly can bring out 200,000), the 
Committee has received a_ substantial 
amount of publicity in the mass media 
and has become a fairly influential force 
among Japanese intellectuals. It has at- 
tracted a number of prominent teachers, 
writers and poets to its ranks. It has 
infiltrated the staffs of the largest news- 
Papers - particularly the Asahi and 
Mainichi - and has the sympathy of 
several leading political and cultural 
journals. 

Unlike the traditional Japanese peace 
movement, the Peace for Vietnam Com- 
mittee has remained scrupulously free 
of partisan politics. The mass peace or- 
ganisations, notably the pro-Peking Gen- 
suikyo, have been discredited because 
of their clearly partisan attitudes, and 
most of the organisations in peace-con- 
scious Japan are allied with one or 
another of the political parties. Thus, 
a non-party, intellectually honest, and 
morally based peace organisation has 
proved quite successful. 


The present programme of the Peace 
for Vietnam Committee reflects the 
views of a majority of the Japanese 
population. Its main slogans are “ peace 
for Vietnam” and “Vietnam for the 
Vietnamese.” As with the American 
“ new left “ there has been an unwilling- 
ness to discuss the broader issues of 
the Vietnam situation and a tendency 
to repeat clichés in the interest of 
unity and popular support. It is, how- 
ever, significant that the efforts of this 
group have steered away from the emo- 
tional anti-Americanism which has 
characterised much of the Japanese 
peace movement. 


One of the key theoreticians of the 
Japanese “ new left” is Professor Shun- 
suke Tsurumi of Doshisha University in 
Kyoto, editor of the journal Shiso-no 
Kagaku (Science of Thought). Tsurumi’s 
own career is somewhat indicative of the 
movement. Educated at Harvard Univer. 
sity, Tsurumi was one of a small group 
of intellectuals who founded Shiso-no 
Kaqaku to propagate and develop the 
ideas of John Dewey directly following 
the war. The journal soon became one of 
the most respected intellectual magazines 
in Japan because of its independence and 
freedom from political influence. During 
the 1960 Security Treaty agitations in 
Japan, Tsurumi was a leader of the 
protest movement; he took the dramatic 
step of resigning his position as profes- 
sor at Tokyo’s prestigious Institute of 
Technology. His actions and intellectual 
stature have given him a reputation 
among the younger generation of Japan- 
ese intellectuals. 

Since the 1960 agitations, Tsurumi and 
Shiso-no Kaqaku have moved somewhat 
to the left and have become involved 
in politics to a larger degree. The Science 
of Thought Association, organised around 
the magazine, has affiliates in a number 
of Japanese cities. A direct-action orient- 
ed group, the “ Voice of the Voiceless,” 
has also been organised. It has conducted 
several demonstrations on such issues as 
Vietnam, the Japan-Korea Treaty, and 
domestic matters. Like its parent group, 
the “Voice of the Voiceless” has re- 
mained small, rather amorphous and free 
from organisational complexity, and is 
politically independent. 

In addition to Professor Tsurumi, a 
number of younger intellectuals have also 
been very much involved in the “new 
left.” Among them’are K. Kaiko, author 


of a controversial on-the-spot account of 
the Vietnam war; Y. Fukuda, a leading 
playwright; Kiyoshi Awazu, a graphic 
designer; and K. Kubo, a noted film 
producer. Most active, and probably 
most prominent, is Makoto Oda, 35-year- 
old best selling novelist and social critic. 
Oda is one of the main spokesmen for 
the Peace for Vietnam Committee; he 
was instrumental in organising joint 
Japan-US demonstrations. He recently 
spent a year in the United States as a 
Fulbright scholar, during which time 
he wrote a novel on the civil rights 
movement in the South. 


The Japanese and American movements 
have been in fairly close communication 
in recent months. Carl Oglesby, Presi- 
dent of Students for a Democratic 
Society, took part in the Tokyo teach- 
in, and novelist Oda visited the United 
States on a speaking tour. Both move- 
ments seem to have risen out of the in- 
tellectual and organisational malaise of 
the “traditional” left in both countries. 
The sharply drawn lines between the 
pro-Peking Communist Party and the 
faction-ridden Socialists has resulted in 
the alienation of many intellectuals. The 
Japanese students reacted by openly 
attacking the entire political ‘“‘ establish- 
ment” and giving their organisation, the 
militant Zengakuren, an ultra-left direc- 
tion. When their militancy did not suc- 
ceed in toppling the government during 
the 1960 demonstrations, the Zengakuren 
itself split into many opposing factions, 
since when it has not been able to 
regain its power and influence. 


Japan’s development as a major indust- 
rial power has caused many social and 
economic problems. For the intellectuals, 
the realisation that orthodox Marxism did 
not fit Japan's expanding economy came 
as a shock, and the split in the inter- 
national Communist movement also had 
major repercussions. These ideological 
events, combined with the organisational 
stagnation in the Socialist Party and 
bitter fighting between socialists and 
Communists, caused a good deal of soul- 
searching on the Japanese left. And in 
a nation much of whose intellectual life 
is dominated by leftism of one kind or 
another, shifts in radical thought have 
substantial impact. 


This ideological ferment caused many in- 
tellectuals to move away from the poli- 
tical parties, while others turned com- 
pletely from politics and devoted them- 
selves to literary or cultural matters. 
The development of a new vehicle of 
expression and action for Japanese left- 
wing intellectuals was welcomed by 
many, and the clear need for alternatives 
to the political parties has accounted for 
much of the attention that the Peace 
for Vietnam Committee, the Science of 
Thought groups, and similar groups have 
received in recent months. 


To date, the spokesman of the “new 
left” have made no real effort to reach 
the students, clearly one of the main 
potential supporters of any new move- 
ment in Japan. 

The “new left” remains more of a 
concept - a new way of political thought 
- than a real movement. Its “ American” 
pragmatism, lack of developed ideologi- 
cal or organisational identities and a 
willingness to experiment with new ideas 
and organisational tools have made it a 
unique development in Japan. Yet, like 
its American counterpart, the “new 
left” has thus far not dealt with many of 
the important issues facing Japanese 
political and intellectual life. If it is able 
to analyse constructively the key issues 
facing Japanese society, its chances for 
success wil be greatly enhanced. 

At present, the greatest contribution 
which the “new left” has made is. its 
pragmatism. It has helped many intel- 
lectuals to look at societal problems and 
foreign affairs without so much of the 
dogma which has been a part of Japan- 
ese intellectual life. The stranglehold 
of political factionalism and dogmatic 
Marxism may be broken ‘by. the new 


approach. But whether a_ politically 
meaningful’ movement can be built,*with 
mass support, is quite another question. 
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Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 4s. Discounts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by frst post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rates on application. 


Coming events 


KATHLEEN NOTT on ‘‘ Culture and Morality,”’ 
Conway Hall Humanist Centre, Red _ Lion 
Square, WCl. Sunday February 20, at 11 am. 


PEACE NEWS FAIR, South London, April. 
Wanted: old jewellery, craftwork, white ele- 
phants, contributions for Foreign Stall. Work- 
ing group every Monday, 9 Kings Avenue, 
Bromley. WID 1097. 


FOLK CONCERT (Medical Aid Vietnam). Birk- 
beck College, Malet St. Thursday 24 February, 
8.45. Frankie Armstrong, Bobby Campbell, 
John Faulkner, Enoch Kent, Sandra Kerr, Paul 
Lennihan, Gordon McCulloch, Admission 2s. 


Holidays 

CORNWALL. 2 berth gipsy caravan. 1 only. 
Beautiful secluded site. Everything for use 
except linen. Gas ckg, fire, lights. Room for 
tent. € gns per week. July 7 - August booked. 
Janet Gibbs, Lamorna, Penzance, 


Births 


TO JOHN & APRIL MARJORAM a daughter, 
Saskia Ruth. 7 Feb 1966. May she know 
love not war. 


Personal 


ARE ANY OF YOUR FRIENDS potential readers 
of Peace News? If so, we will send them a free 
specimen copy. Write to Circulation Manager, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nt. 


FOREIGN STAMPS? Send them to War_Resis- 
ters’ International, 88 Park Avenue, Enfield, 
Middx. 


LIFE NOT DEATH. A mention in your will can 
bring food and shelter to tiny hungry children 
and to old people. War on Want, Campaign 
Against World Poverty, 9 Madeley Road, Lon- 
don W5 will administer your wishes without 
deduction. 


PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate, reliable. 
Send small urine sample and two guineas fee. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd, (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road. London NW6. 


WORKING PARTNER sought to launch and run 
small bookshop. Some capital necessary; know- 
ledge of retailing desirable! Write Box 426. 


YOUNG COUPLE wish to meet young people 
in London for friendship, socials etc. All 
letters answered. Box 425. 


Publications 


ALL PEACE LITERATURE and books can be 
obtained through Housmans (the Peace News 
booksellers). Also posters, leaflets and cam- 
paign materials. Sale or return selections for 
meetings etc. Send s.a.e. or call (9.30 - 6, 
Monday - Saturday) latest lists and SoR 
terms. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, Lon- 
don N1. 


THE COMMON LIFE and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 
the Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St, Lon- 
don SW18. 


Accommodation vacant 


ATTRACTIVE BED-SITTING ROOM, large, newly 
decorated, with balcony, in mansion flat. Use 
of kitchen and bathroom. Vegetarian only. 
CHIswick 3565. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary’s address). 


To publicise full detatls, book a classified or 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 
your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


18 February, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM, 7.15 pm. Digbeth Civic Hall. 
Vigil: “Stop the war in Vietnam" on the 
occasion of the reception of Harold Wilson. 
BCPV, PPU, CND and others 


BRIGHTON, 5.45 pm. University of Sussex Arts 
Building. Danilo Dolci public meeting. 


MANCHESTER 2. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting 
House. Public meeting on Rhodesia, speakers: 
Lawrence Vambe of ZAPU and Professor and 
Mrs Clyde Mitchell. Anti-Apartheid Committee. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart, Broadway. 
Mike Osborne Modern Jazz Quartet, Calvin 
Hernton. NOW! club. 


19 February, Saturday 


HERTFORD. 10.30 am, assemble Friends Meet- 
ing House for leafieting: Pre-Easter ‘‘ In- 
vasion."’ Laudspeaker car. 2.30 pm Public meet- 
uh Ball Plain; speakers inc Dave Swaffer. 


LONDON EC2. & pm. ‘' London Apprentice,” 
Old St (3 mins Old Street tube, 10 minutes 
Liverpool! Street). Folk singing, admission 3s. 
Peanuts Club. 


LONDON SW2. 2 pm. Assemble bus garage, 
Telford Avenue for poster parade and open- 
air meeting in Streatham. CND. 


MANCHESTER. 2 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Mount Street, off Albert Square. North-west 
CND annual supporters meeting. Plans, re- 
freshments, films. 


20 February, Sunday 


HULL. 7.15 pm. AEU, 78 Beverley Road. Viet- 
nam meeting: Ken Coates, Chris Farley, Ralph 
Shoenman. Left Yduth Férum and Bertrand 
Russell Peace Foundation. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘' London Apprentice,” 
Old St (3 mins Old Street tube, 10 minutes 
Liverpoo} Street). Poets Workhouse and the 
Mike Osborne Jazz Group. Admission 3s. Pea- 
nuts Club. 


LONDON SWI. 3-4.30 pm. Downing Street. Silent 
Vietnam vigil prior to the Prime Minister's 
departure for Moscow. CND (London Region 
and Christian Group), C.100 (London), PPU, 
Vietnam Workshop. 


21 February, Monday 


EDINBURGH. 7.30 pm. University Staff Club, 
Chambers Street. Terence Heelas: ‘' Future 
trends in Vietnam.”’ CND. 


LONDON N6. 8 pm. 45 Stanhope Gardens. 
Highgate YCND meeting. 


OXFORD. 8.15 pm. Town Hall. Danilo Dolci 
public meeting. 


22 February, Tuesday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bull Street. Danilo Dolci public meeting. 


23 February, Wednesday 
KEELE, Staffs. 8 pm. Walter Moberley Hall, 


jaan of Keele. Danilo Dolci public meet- 
ing. 


24 February, Thursday 


COLCHESTER. 8 pm. University of Essex, 
Vivenhoe Park. Danilo Dolct public meeting. 


LONDON Ell. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Ian Dixon: ‘‘ Voluntary Service ina 
Developing World.’’ PPU. 


LONDON WC1. 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre. Courtauld House, Byng Place. J. B. 
Harrison: ‘“Independence and Partition.”’ 
(Part of a series of lectures and discussions 
on India and Pakistan.) SoF. 


25 February, Friday 


BRISTOL 4. 7 pm. 1146 West Town Lane, Bris- 
lington. Arthur Lake: *‘ Compromise and the 
Christian.’’ PPU. 


LONDON NW3. 8 pm. Hampstead Town Hall. 
Danilo Dolci public méeting. 


SOUTHALL. 8 pm. White Hart, 
Shirley Collins. NOW! club. 


26 February, Saturday 


EDGWARE. 10.30 am. Meet Edgware Station for 
Start of recruiting project. Poster parade and 
leafleting in Station Road. YCND. 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘' London Apprentice,’’ 
Old Street (3 minutes Old Street tube, 10 min- 
utes Liverpool Street). Folk singing, admission 
3s. Peanuts Club. 


26 Feb, Sat-26 March, Sat 


EDGWARE. YCND recruiting project. 


27 February, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. * London Apprentice,” 
Old Street (3 mins Old Street tube, 10 
minutes Liverpool Street). Poets Workhouse 
and the Mike Osborne Jazz Group. Admission 
3s. Peanuts Club. 


3 March, Thursday 


LONDON Ell, 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Bush Road. Norah Dougias: ‘' My school."’ 
PPU. 


Broadway. 


LONDON WC). 7.45 pm. Friends International 
Centre, Courtauld House, Byng Place. Taya 
Zinkin: ‘‘ India since 1947." (Part of a series 
of lectures and discussions on India and 
Pakistan.) SoF. 


Every week 


Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill, Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Ship Street. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea 
provided, bring own food. In aid of Friends 
relief work overseas. 


LONDON WC1. 7 pm. Endsleigh Street Local 
may dist’ \bution and return for refreshments. 
P 


Saturday 
BIRMINGHAM. 2.30 - 5.30 pm. Opposite 
Gaumont Cinema, Steelhouse Lane. Peace 


News, Freedom and Resistance selling. Con- 
tact Gordon Causer, 27 Upper Gungate, Tam- 
worth (phone 4562), Staffs. Anarchist group. 


CARDIFF. 2-5 pm. Outside British Home Stores. 
Peace News, Freedom and Resistance selling. 
Committee of 100 and Anarchist group. 


EVENTS IN FRANCE 


February 26, 27, second congress of Le 
Mouvement Contre l'Armement Atomique 
(MCAA) at Musee Social, 7 rue las 
Cases, Paris 7. 


April 17 Local demonstrations prepara- 
tory for 


April 24 Regiona! marches. 
Get the latest “ Alerte 
(No 8) 


NCCA, 54 Boulevard Garibaldi 
75 - Paris (15), France 


Atomique ” 


CROYDON. 11 am to 4 pm. Trinity School 
North End, Peace News bond Sanity selling. 
POLlards 1945. CND and YCND. 


LONDON’ El. 8.30 pm. Wodin'’s Shades 
(corner of Middlesex St and Bishopsgate). Folk 
singing. Pearuts Club. 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. White Lion, Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk Club + all profits to CND. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 11 am to 1 pm. 
Quayside bookstall... Helpers phone Newcastle 


Monday 


LONDON WC1. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Topica! 
discussion and argument. PPU ’ 


Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 19. 2 - 10 pm. CND office, 
Factory Road. Regional campaign clerical 
work, plenty available - all comers welcome. 
Phone NOR 2447. 


LONDON Ni. 6 - 9 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Peace News packing - volunteers 
welcome. 


LONDON WC1. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


Thursday 


HULL. 8 pm. Bluebell Inn, Lowgate. The Free- 
dom Folk - blues and left-wing folk and songs 
of protest club. 


WATFORD. 7.45 pm. Hertfordshire Arms, St 
eae Road. Folk Club, admission 3s 6d. 


To anti war mongers 
we offér you a special 
tool to your trade 


The 
Abominable 
NO Man 


by Eric Rees 


Just published by the Christian 
Group of the Committee of 100 


Price Is 6d or 12s per dozen 


From Peggie Denny, 27 Fairfield 
Grove, SE7 (GRE 2669) Housmans 
Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, N1 
(TER 4473) Committee of 100 
Tey 13 Goodwin St, N4 (ARC 


é 1 renounce war and | will never § 
support or sanction another ” 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Piedge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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Peace News 


an independent weekly 


Editor: Rod Prince 
Features: Tom McGrath 
Sub-editor: Bob Overy 


General manager : Harry Mister 
Distribution: Peter Drinkwater 
Advertisements: Jo Foster 
Subscriptions: Jane Rees 


5 Caledonian Road, King’s Cross, 
London N.1. Telephone: TER 4473 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Great Britain: 3 months 13s. 6 months 26s 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail) 3 months 12s 6 months 245 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. . 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
18s 5d, 6 months 36 10d, I year 72s. 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 


North America:-$10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London NI 


A SOLICITOR 


is urgently needed to assist in the run- 
ning of growing’ general practice in 
Walsall. Energy and ability are essen- 
tial. Fair salary offered, and firm pros- 
pects of an early partnership without: 
payment for goodwill. 


Please write with details to Box 423. 


LOCAL G& HOME COUNTIES-CHINAG GLASS PACKED 


co ae 


EAVICE VW” 


PIANOS MOVED'220 CAMDEN HIGH STREET NWT 


Double-crown poster, black on 
yellow : 


VIETNAM 
STOP THE 
BOMBING 
START 
NEGOTIATING 


Price 1s 3d or 10s 6d doz post free 
HOUSMANS, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1 


GENERAL SECRETARY 
National Council for 


Civil Liberties 


Due to the appointment of Martin’ 
Ennals to the National Committee 
for Commonwealth Immigrants, 
the above post will shortly be 
vacant. 


Technical qualifications less impor- 
tant than experience and proven in- 
terest in civil liberty. Successful 
candidate will work on all-party 
basis with organisations, govern- 
ment departments and individuals 
on wide range of subjects, and will 
be under-paid and over-worked for 
essential task. 


Starting salary £1,500. Applications 
before 10 March to Chairman, 
NCCL, 4 Camden High St, NWI1. 
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London 100 rejects sabotage proposal 


Last Sunday the London Committee of 
100 rejected a proposal that it should 
support sabotage. A resolution stating 
that “the Committee is not opposed to 
sabotage in principle” was defeated by 
20 votes to 6 with two abstentions, and 
the following resolution adopted by 19 to 
6 with two abstentions: 

“The London Committee of 100 recog. 


North Vietnamese 
fade away 


The Times’ special correspondent in 
Saigon wrote on Tuesday that the North 
Vietnamese regular units which the 
Americans “thought they had identi- 
fied" in South Vietnam last autumn 
now “seem to have disappeared from 
view and may be back across the fron- 
tier. He added that the six-week-old 
lull in. the fighting which began at 
Christmas “still keeps Viet Cong forces 
out of any but the smallest actions, save 
when American attempts to bring them 
to battle succeed.” 

When the bombing of North Vietnam 
was renewed two weeks ago, it was 
argued by the US that not only had 
the North Vietnamese failed to with- 
draw any of their troops, but they had 
used the bombing pause to augment their 
forces. However, when Staughton Lynd 
interviewed North Vietnamese leaders 
in Hanoi recently, they denied that any 
North Vietnamese units were in South 
Vietnam. 


The Times correspondent says that Viet 
Cong strength is now estimated at not 
less than 100,000, and that their grasp 
on the countryside is now greater than 
a year ago. Although they cannot defeat 
the Americans in battle, they can use 
this grasp to cause economic dislocation 
in the Saigon-held areas. 


Missing H-bomb 


found? 


The missing US H-bomb off the Spanish 
coast is reported to have been found. 
Marker buoys at the search area were 
removed on Monday night; but a US 
spokesman would not comment on their 
removal. 

On a Canadian television interview on 
Monday, Dr Ralph Lapp, a US nuclear 
scientist, said that the US was still 
using ‘‘ dirty ” H-bombs, which gave more 
fall-out. This was what the B-52s, like 
the one which crashed in Spain, were 
carrying. He did not think there was a 
danger from the bomb in the sea in the 
sense that it would go off, since he 
presumed the Americans had very sophis- 
ticated devices to prevent this, after the 
incident a few years ago in which a 
bomber crashed and a nuclear bomb 
was found with only one safety device 
left intact. 

Dr Lapp said that “dirty” bombs with 
plenty of fallout would be the only way 
to “ get at the Chinese people.” 

Senator Barry Goldwater said on Monday 
that he would like China to offer “one 
provocation,” so that the US ceuld bomb 
their atomic plant and bases. 


Soviet H-test 


The Soviet Union on Sunday exploded 
a nuclear bomb underground at Semi- 
palatinsk in Central Asia. The bomb is 
believed to be of seven or eight me 
qetone and this is said to be the second 
ggest underground test which the 
USSR has made. 
The 1963 partial test ban treaty outlawed 
all nuclear tests except those under- 
ground. 


italian priest free 


Jt was announced on Tuesday that all 
charges against Don Milani, the Italian 
Priest who had publicly defended the 
rights of conscientious objection, had 
been dropped. Also dropped were the 
charges against the editor of Rinascita, 
a paper which published Don Milani’s 
statement. 
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nises that our work has to be in the 
long term. Our purpose is to persuade 
others to accept our ideas of non- 
violence. We reject violence because 
it is the method of our opponents. We 
will not practise or condone sabotage 
because it is based on violence.” 
The definition of sabotage used in the 
meeting was “ damage, destruction or in- 
terference with plant, equipment or 
communications - and preparations there- 
for.” Since the motion was carried by a 
two-thirds majority, it is now London 
Committee of 100 policy. 
The promoters of the sabotage resolu. 
tion said that they were not suggesting 
that the Committee itself conduct sabo- 
tage, but that it should be supported in 
principle in specific instances, when car- 
ried out by small groups acting in secret; 
the Committee should explain the reasons 
for such actions. It was envisaged that 
a worldwide sabotage campaign should 
begin simultaneously against the Ameri- 
can war machine, which would encourage 


a hostile climate of opinion towards the 
Americans. This was necessary because 
there was not time to change people’s 
minds by polite protest; the war machine 
must be hindered before the war in 
Vietnam developed into World War III. 

Sabotage as defined would not damage 
human life. It was argued that the resis- 
tance to the Germans helped to bring 
World War II to an end; how many 
people would not have blown up the 
gas chambers at Auschwitz if this could 
have saved lives? 

The Committee of 100 should not be 
exclusively in favour of non-violence; it 
should embrace all those who opposed 
war. It should be “ not an ideal organisa- 
tion, but an effective one.” 

Against the proposal, it was argued that 
a campaign of sabotage would not be 
effective in defeating the American war 
machine. It would alienate public opinion 
and bring down the wrath of the mili- 
tary on the peace movement. It was not 
a way of opposing war, but of joining 


in the war on the side of the Viet Cong, 
and it would split the peace movement. 

As soon as the Committee supported 
sabotage in principle, it would find it. 
self in some measure responsible for 
foolhardy saboteurs (like Stuart Chris- 
tie). Small groups acting in secrecy 
would destroy the early principle of the 
Committee that action should be by 
large groups acting openly; after five 
years, the Committee should be fully 
convinced of non-violence, and should 
act on its ideals. The Committee had 
always believed in personal confrontation 
to disrupt the state; sabotage was a mili- 
tary idea, involving “ instruments ” such 
as explosives. It was also charged, and 
admitted, that the sabotage proposal was 
the product of frustration. 

In addition to the formal vote of Com- 
mittee members, straw votes were taken 
of all supporters present; on the resolu- 
tion rejecting sabotage, there were 34 in 
favour, 12 against and 10 abstentions. 

Editorial comment: page 4. 


Committee at the House 


Bob Overy writes: How is a demonstra- 
tion to be judged these days? For those 
who took part and did not manage to 
get into the Commons chamber, the 
London Committee of 100’s “ debate of 
unrepresented people ” last Saturday was 
a disappointment. On the other hand, 
press and TV coverage was widespread 
and accurate enough to be considered 
sympathetic. Was the demonstration a 
success or a failure? 


Eleven people managed to get past 
vigilant police at the Victoria entrance to 
Parliament into the Lords or the Com- 
mons and several of them were removed 
and incarcerated in the dungeons for a 
few hours after starting to make state- 
ments against the Vietnam war. About 
twenty more were arrested in a sit-down 
at the Victoria Tower entrance when 
police closed the gates. When they came 
up in court at Bow Street on Monday 
they were mostly fined 40 shillings with 
no costs. Those who pleaded not guilty 
or refused to plead were remanded on 
bail until March 1, including Paul Paw- 
lowski who, when he was brought into 
the court, asked the magistrate whether 
he had been “elected by the people.” 
When the magistrate said, “No,” he 
sat down and began to sing We Shall 


Overcome. During the proceedings one 
young man refused to plead, began to 
make a statement against the Vietnam 
war, and was ordered out of the court. 
Committee supporters in the gallery 
applauded him and were then ejected 
from the courtroom with considerable 
violence. 


Those demonstrators who did not enter 
Parliament on the Saturday and did not 
sit down formed the majority. Twenty 
people sat down and maybe five times 
that many obeyed police instructions and 
walked away from the entrance where 
a Committee briefing had announced, 
“our debate will be held.” A National 
Committee statement pointed out after 
the demonstration that a petition of 
protest against the Vietnam war had 
been sent by 41 of the demonstrators to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons - 
but did not hide its disappointment at 
the “modest response” of its support. 
ers. It spoke of ‘‘ the powerlessness that 
people fee] to change the course of 
events in Vietnam.” 

If the Committee was disappointed, the 
press was intrigued and delighted with 
the sit-down. No doubt, many Commit- 
tee supporters were cheered when they 
saw the coverage in the Sunday papers. 


New York civil defence 
to be wound up 


New York’s civil defence organisation is 
to be broken up on the orders of the 
new mayor, John Lindsay. It is said to 
be unnecessary, inefficient and expen- 
sive, 


The civil defence establishment costs 
£1 million a year. Its new head, who is 
preparing plans for the transfer of its 
functions to the city’s police, fire and 
health departments, described it as a 
“tragi-comedy.” The average age of the 
headquarters staff was 65, mostly retired 
army officers who call each other “ gen- 
eral” or “colonel.” One man who had 
not been in the army was given a cap- 
tain’s commission in the auxiliary police, 
so that the others would have something 
to call him. Unfortunately, the director 
had only been a corporal. 


Two arrested in 
Glasgow protest 


Two members of a Glasgow peace group, 
Youth Against the Bomb, were fined £10 
last Thursday after they had gone to 
the Lord Provost's chambers and refused 
to leave. They were there to protest at a 
speech which the Lord Provost, John 
Johnston, had made when he opened 
an army recruiting exhibition in the 
toy department of Lewis’s, a hig city 
store. 

One of the demonstrators, Robert Sin- 
clair, said: “ We thought that an army 
exhibition in the children’s department 
of a store was deplorable.” They had 
both been thrown out of the store when 
they handed out anti-recrulting leaflets 
at the exhibition. 


Every day a million-dollar computer 
went through 200,000 filing cards, of 
people who had over the past 15 years 
volunteered to help in a nuclear war. 
However, said the director, these are 
inactive files: ‘“ We hardly know if the 
volunteers are living or dead.” 


Irresponsible 
society theme for 
Oxfam lectures 


“The irresponsible society ” is the theme 
of four lectures presented by Oxfam, 
which will be given at Battersea College 
of Technology, Battersea Park Road, at 
6 pm on Thursday, February 24. 


The speakers will be Dr Malcolm Cald- 
well on “the social, political and econ- 
omic implications of underdevelopment, 
Professor D..V. Glass on the population 
explosion, Dr. M. J. Head on the social 
and physical implications of hunger, and 
Dr Elizabeth Monkhouse on the role of 
the independent voluntary organisation. 
The principal of the college will be in 
the chair. 


The Irresponsible Society is the title of 
a pamphlet by Professor Richard Tit- 
muss, extracts from which are used in 
the brochure advertising the lectures, 
to illustrate the theme that “in the 
decades. ahead we shall need all the 
social inventiveness, democratic skills 
and sense of responsibility which we can 
mobilise if we are to begin to close the 
gap of international inequalities.” 


My feeling is that such coverage can be 
consolatory but is largely irrelevant to 
the real problem which is indeed “the 
powerlessness that people feel.” The 
Committee will have helped to give its 
supporters a sense of their own power 
when it manages to carry through a 
major demonstration exactly as it said 
it would. 


Non-violent 
youth camp 


A youth camp based on the principle 
of non-violence, Camp Ahimsa, will be 
open in July and August this year in 
Delaware, USA. 

The camp is non-sectarian and intercul- 
tural, accepting boys and girls between 
the ages of nine and 15, including a 
limited number of handicapped children. 
Activities will be similar to those of any 
American summer camp for children, 
but Ahimsa has non-violence as its basic 
philosophy. This, says the publicity, will 
make the camp’s activities “ unique and 
rewarding.” Adults to run the camp 
will be chosen for their experience in 
camping, creativity, sensitivity to child- 
ren’s needs and dedication to the ideals 
of peace and non-violence. The name 
Ahimsa is a Sanskrit word meaning 
“practice of love” or “reverence for 
life.” It is the concept behind Gandhi’s 
teachings on non-violence. Chairman of 
the Camp Ahimsa Board of Directors is 
Robert Swann of the New England Com- 
mittee for Non-violent Action. 


North London 


group acts 


Haringey-Enfield Area CND has con 
tinued its ‘houses not bombs” cam- 
paign by picketing a meeting in Enfield 
addressed by Richard Crossman, Minis- 
ter of Housing. Fact sheets were given 
out which explained how Enfield’s hous- 
ing programme for the period 1965-68 
had been cut by almost a third. 

The area CND has also sent a question- 
aire on nuclear weapons, peace and 
foreign affairs to all the prospective par- 
liamentary candidates in Haringey and 
Enfield. It is organising local publicity 
drives and briefing meetings in prepara- 
tion for the CND Easter march, and help- 
ing one of its member CND groups, 
Southgate, to revive. Inquiries about any 
of these activities to Centre Peace, 321la 
High Road, Wood Green, London N.22. 


Message for MP 


Mrs Anne Kerr MP on Monday recelved 
a message signed by 450 members of 
the University of Southampton, congratu- 
lating the 96 MPs who have disagreed 
with the resumed US bombing of North 
Vietnam. Six students and CND mem- 
bers walked from Southampton to West- 
minster with the message. 

In Monday’s Guardian, 29 staff members 
of the university wrote a letter of pro- 
test at the British government's: support 
of US policy in Vietnam. 


